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NORTHERN DANCER 



—1964 — 

PREAKNESS STAKES 
KENTUCKY DERBY (NTR) 
3-YEAR-OLD CHAMPION 


— 1970 — 

LEADING SIRE IN ENGLAND 


— 1971 — 

LEADING SIRE IN NORTH AMERICA 

— 1975 — 

CHEF-DE-RACE 

SIRE OF 9 INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Property of a Syndicate 
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mbernash 


ch. 1962, Nashua—Parlo 


Among the top 6 per cent of stallions in North America 



Sire of winners of well over $1,350,000, Ambernash is a son of champion Nashua, himself sire of 
56 stakes winners, out of champion Parlo, she by champion sire ^Heliopolis. And Ambernash is 
half-brother to dam of Horse of the Year Arts and Letters. 

Ambernash is sire of stakes winners AMBER HAWK, AMBER PUDDING, AUTUMN’S END, 
BOARDWALK BARON, CURIOUS YELLOW and DOVERLAND, as well as stakes-placed Barley 
Sugar, Wild Amber and Walk Tall. 


Property of R. S. Reynolds, Jr. 


Inquiries to: 


$2,500 Live Foal 



oodstoch Farm 


L. R. O’Brien 

Box 7175, Richmond, Va. 

804-358-4444 


MRS. RICHARD C. duPONT 
CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 


(301) 885-5214 or 885-5163 


Ambernash I King’s Bishop I T.V. Commercial 
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"Here I am... 



a one-day-old 
PALOMINO filly!" 


“My dam is a black Quarter mare. 

My sire is a chestnut Thoroughbred. 
And here I am a palomino. 

Sure beats all, doesn’t it? 

Quincy Bar, by Good Bars, is 
the sire of my dam. And she could 
run a little. My sire, a son of 
Nearctic, ran his first quarter in 22 
flat several times in Canada. 

I think I can beat that time when 
I go to the track. Especially, since 
in a week or so I’ll be getting 
Formula 707 in my feed every day.” 

A 1-Day-Old Filly 




eP FlC»CNCV 


*'0 | N 


*°MOTtN© GROWTH 


IMPROVING FEED 




MEDICATED 




or* 




,th 


'* Grc en Forages fortified 

un a , 4 , ^ Up *>l«menl» Feed 2 ou»c 


Feed 2 ounces P* r , nt e 


COMMON SENSE HORSE NUTRITION 

tells how to plan balanced rations 
for horses of all ages. From your 
feed dealer or send 250 a copy to 
John Ewing Company. 

name 


address 


city_state_zip^ 


FORMULA 707 

is available everywhere 
from feed stores, western shops 
and veterinarians. 

Manufactured by 

JOHN EWING COMPANY-LaSalle, Colo. 80645 
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ITSA GREAT DAY 


Chances are he’ll win 8 or more races and earn over $20,000 in purse 
money—that’s the average for every starter sired by this solid Maryland 
stallion. 


Himself a BRILLIANT race horse, Itsa Great Day set THREE new track 
records (two at Delaware Park, one at Pimlico) while also winning 
THREE stakes (Seashore, Christiana, Caesar Rodney) and finishing 
second to Hail to Reason in a fourth stake. His career (during which he 
won 6 races) was cut short by injury after only his 10th start. 

A consistent producer of money-making foals, Itsa Great Day is one of 
the biggest bargains standing at stud today in Maryland. 


$500 Live Foal 

(Property of W. Logan Grier) 


STANDING AT 

DERBY HILL FARM 

Mt. Airy, Maryland 21771 

Leslie Glazier, Owner (301) 829-2241 home 

William C. Holmes, General Manager (301) 829-0503 barn 

Susan Christiansen, Farm Manager 
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St. Bonaventure 

Holds Track Record for 
1 Mile 70 Yards at Delaware Park 


Amerigo—Pinny Gray, by 

Palestine 

The new track record set by St. 
Bonaventure of 1 :39 2/5 for one 
mile and 70 yards still stands at 
Delaware Park. He set the record 
in 1970 while defeating Mister Diz, 
Royal Comedian, and Misty Cloud. 
Winner of eight allowance races 
from six furlongs (in 1:10 4/5) to 1 
1/16 miles (1:42 4/5) over dirt and 
turf, St. Bonaventure ran second in 
the Germantown Handicap at 
Liberty Bell. 

St. Bonaventure is one of the few 
sons of Amerigo at stud today. 
Before his untimely death Amerigo 
sired champions FORT MARCY, 


POLITELY, and the earners of more 
than $5,200,000 to make him one 
of North America's most successful 
stallions. 

Half-brother to HELEN JENNINGS 
($175,745) and PROUD JOHN 
($65,838), St. Bonaventure is from 
a fine English family which has 
produced champions SPITHEAD, 
FLEET II, and 19 other stakes 
winners. 

The first foals by St. Bonaventure 
will race as 2-year-olds in 1975. 

1975 Fee: $500 Live Foal 
Property of a Syndicate 

































THINK 

BUG 
BC4VE 

Big Brave. Sire of 93 winners from 113 starters with earnings of 
1.6 million — eight stakes horses: Bravoria, Tar Wedrap, Gerties 
Squaw, Good Medicine, Wing Commander, Scottie Are Bad, Silly 
Squaw, First Vantage and Wahoo Squaw — the latest to earn black 
type. Wahoo Squaw was second by a nose in the $25,000-added 
Free State S besting third place finisher Ramhyde by 2V4 lengths. 

Big Brave. Beautifully bred. Son of *Turn-to — leading sire of 
leading sires Hail to Reason, Sir Gaylord, First Landing, etc. 

Big Brave. Out of SHAM’s dam, Sequoia, a stakes-winning 
daughter of *Princequillo, America’s champion broodmare sire for 
the seventh time in eight years in 1973. Sequoia also produced 
stakes winner Dendron ($101,092) and is granddam of stakes 
winners Princess Doubleday and Decidedly D. This is the im¬ 
mediate family of How, Pocahontas, Tom Rolfe and Chieftain. 

Big Brave stands for $1,500 Live Foal, the property of 
Claiborne Farm, W. Haggin Perry and Country Life Farm. 



John P. Pons 
(301) 879 1951 
(301) 877 7769 


Country 1 ife farm 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 




B., 1966, Ifabody—Bitter Bread, by Salmagundi 

PICNIC FARE’S RACING CAMPAIGN STARTED WITH A BANG! His first and only time 
out at 2 he won easily by 5 lengths. That was followed by a smashing 3 length victory in 
the E. PALMER HEAGERTY STAKES in which he convincingly defeated Hat Pool, Tacaro 
Brandy, William de Great, Mister Diz, etc. But then Picnic Fare made a practice of win¬ 
ning with authority. He consistently ran in the money, earning checks in 11 out of 19 
starts. 

Picnic Fare is a half-brother to 3 other winners. His dam, Bitter Bread, is a half-sister 
to 8 other foals, all winners. Picnic Fare’s third dam, Banish Fear, produced 8 winners, 
including COSMIC BOMB (11 wins, $248,890, sire), FLEET RINGS, Cavalry Charge, 
Banish (dam of COUNT CAIN, SEAFES, granddam of LAMB CHOP, TELEPATHY, Devot¬ 
edly), Not Afraid (unraced, dam of PRINCE JOHN, BRAVE LAD, Rulership, Prince Fear¬ 
less), Perception (producer, granddam of BLACK FLEET, DOUBLE YOUR FUN). 

Picnic Fare is a stakes winning son of IFABODY, winner of the Wilmington Handicap 
and Coral Gables Handicap. Ifabody has sired many winners, including stakes winning 
MORTEK and $100,000 earner Mr. Spinelli. 

Picnic Fare's first foals are yearlings of 1975. Private contract. Property of F. Vernon 
Czarnowsky. 

Derby Hill Farm 

Mt. Airy, Maryland 21771 

Leslie Glazier, owner ( 301 ) 829-2241 home 

William C. Holmes, farm manager (301) 829-0503 barn 
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RAIKWAR 

Bay, 1965, Ridan—Lea Lark, by Bull Lea 

Sire of 2 winners from 4 starters, including Cara Mia's Love (3 wins, $15,825). By champion Ridan, 
sire of SW Favorecidian ($356,397), Mr. Brogann ($210,746), etc. Out of SP Bull Lea mare, dam of 
five stakes horses, granddam of 18, including Duel, Go Marching, Monitor, Sea Saga, etc. 
Property of E. and H. N. Seltzer. 


VALIANT MAN 

Chestnut, 1960, •Khaled—Ellendale, by Bimelech 

Sire of 25 winners from 26 starters, including Crescent City Derby winner Markadot, Valiant Wind 
($41,965), etc. Valiant Man's starters are averaging over $14,000 in earnings. Valiant Man is a 
record-setting SW of $141,740 by leading sire *Khaled. Out of SP Ellendale, dam of SW War Age, 
granddam of Hail to All, etc. Property of E. and H. N. Seltzer. 


BERKLEY PRINCE 


Chestnut, 1966, Rash Prince—Betrayed, by Tip-Toe 

Berkley Prince is a SW son of the Prince John stallion Rash Prince. He earned $121,810, defeating 
many top competitors of his generation. An outstanding individual in conformation, Berkley 
Prince offers breeders that rare opportunity of gaining the blood of *Princequillo free of 
*Nasrullah. His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1975. 


FOAM 

Chestnut, 1966, Sailor—Judy Rullah, by ’Nasrullah 

His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1975. Foam is a stakes-placed winner on dirt and turf, at distances 
from 6 furlongs to 1 Ve miles. By Sailor ($321,075), the sire of two-time champion Bowl of Flowers, 
champion sprinter Ahoy, Crewman, etc. His dam, multiple stakes winner Judy Rullah, produced 
six stakes horses, including Creme Dela Creme, Rhubarb, Juke Joint. 


LORD TOMBOY 

Bay, 1968, Tom Fool—Brazen, by Bold Ruler 

His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1975. Lord Tomboy did not race. His sire, horse of the year Tom 
Fool, was leading sire in U. S. and England of such notables as horse of the year Buckpasser, 
champion Tim Tam, champion sprinter Silly Season, Tompion, etc. Lord Tomboy is out of a 
half-sister to SW Eastern Fleet ($283,594) and Another Love. Second dam Amoret ($153,860), is a 
full sister to Mark-Ye-Well ($581,910). 


All standing for $500 live foal 


BREEDING 

BREAKING 

BOARDING 


Elberton Hill Farm 

Route 1, Box 19, Darlington, Maryland 21034 
Frank Hopkins 
(301) 836-3900 


1975 Red Oak Farms Stallions 


JOURNALIST 

BY NASHUA, CHAMPION 2-YEAR-OLD AND HORSF OF THE YFAR. Journalist has 
sired 28 winners including $47,335 earner Loyal Scribe, Page of Love (at 2). Journalist 
won or placed in the Kentucky Jockey Club (defeating Duel), Hibiscus, Bahamas and Ever- 
glades Stakes. His dam, stakes-placed Stolen Hour, also produced Comely Stakes winner 
Best in Show. Next dam is multiple stakes producer Late Date. Property of Red Oak Farms. 

$750—LIVE FOAL 

MR. BROGANN 

STAKES WINNER OF $210,746 BY RIDAN. A tough racehorse with a world of class, 
Mr. Brogann retired completely sound after five demanding campaigns. He had real speed 
and the ability to carry weight more than a mile in the toughest competition. He won or 
placed in six major stakes, defeated Fort Marcy, T. V. Commercial and others. One of 
Ridan’s finest sons, he's from the extraordinary family of Handsome Boy, Blessing Angelica, 
Margarethen and Gallant Fox. His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1975. Property of John L. 
Greer, leased by Red Oak Farms. 

$1,000—LIVE FOAL 



A WINNING SON OF TOM FOOL—A SIRE of SIRES. Scotch Fool is out of English Oaks 
Trial stakes winner *Mirnaya, by Nearco. *Mirnaya is the dam of 5 winners including 
fMarlia, dam of Germany’s 1974 3-year-old champion Marduk ($182,000), and French One 
Thousand Guineas winner Mata Hari. Second dam, multiple stakes winner *SoIar System 
II, dam of stakes winning sire * Pleiades II, Solazo ($140,532), Selima Stakes winner La 
Fuerza and stakes-placed Solar Spectrum. His first foals are yearlings of 1975. Property of 
Philip Utman (803) 897-2642. 

S750—LIVE FOAL 

STANDING AT 

RED OAK FARMS 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 

Inquiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, Maryland 208S4 Phone. (301) 299-6031 
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Potemkin, son of Mitey 
Prince, scores by 7 in a maid¬ 
en special weight at Bowie, re¬ 
peating the margin by which his 
sire Mitey Prince (top) won the John 
B. Campbell H defeating Bushido, Spring 
Double, Crack Ruler, Hydrologist and others. 
Mitey Prince won 9 races and $107,855. Mitey 
p r i nc e—Dk. B. or Br. 1965, Blue Prince—Ittie Bittie, 
by Mr. Music. Mitey Prince stands for $500 live foal, 
the property of Baird C. Brittingham. 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 



TUft 



Gr., 1962 
Hail to Reason 
Insolence , 
by *Mahmoud 


Turn to Reason is making quite a name for himself. A proven 
sire of top notch race horses and a brilliant campaigner him¬ 
self, Turn to Reason won 9 races, won or placed in 7 stakes 
events and earned $140,754. His 5 crops of foals have won over 
$1 million and are averaging $12,889 per starter. More than 88 
per cent of his runners have won or placed. Six of his foals are 
stakes horses. Two, Leematt ($212,895) and Lou Rosenbush 
($122,895) are Maryland-bred champions. Turn to Reason 
stands for $2,000 live foal (property of a syndicate), at Long- 
wood Farm, Glen wood, Maryland. Contact C. Oliver Goldsmith 
(301) 442-2121. 



Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Tracks 

Pimlico — March 17 to May 26. 
Bowie — May 27 and July 19. 
Timonium — July 21 to Sept. 6. 
Fair Hill — Sept. 6 and Sept. 13. 
Bowie — Sept. 8 to Oct. 18. 

Laurel — Oct. 20 to Dec. 31. 


Track Schedule For Training 

The Maryland Racing Commission has set the 
following schedule for Maryland race tracks re¬ 
garding the opening of their stable areas for train¬ 
ing purposes for the 1975 season. 

Bowie — May 15 to Dec. 31. 

Laurel — Jan. 1 to July 26; Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Pimlico — Jan. 1 to Oct. 15. 

Timonium — March 1 to Nov. 30. 

There will be no charges levied for stall rent during the 
periods set forth in this schedule. If any track 
chooses to stay open at times other than stipulated 
above, then such track has permission to charge $1 
per day for each stall. During the free period, each 
track must provide during training hours an ambu¬ 
lance and a qualified outrider. 


Maryland Auctions 

The Eyler Stables Versatility Breed Catalog Sale, 
Eyler Stables, Rt. 2, Box 6, Thurmont, Md. 
21788. (301) 271-7426 or 271-7411. 7 P.M., June 
6, July 4, Aug. 1, Sept. 5, Oct. 3, Nov. 7 and 
Dec. 5. 

Maryland Pony Breeders Fall Sale, Fair Grounds, 
Timonium (Balto. Co.). Contact Mrs. Robert 
Shirley, 1616 Sams Creek Rd., Westminster, 
Md. 21157. Tel. (301) 848-3192. (Entries close 
Aug. 1). Sept. 5. 

Eastern Fall Select Yearling Sale, Fasig-Tipton 
Co., Sales Pavilion, Timonium. (Entries close 
June 2). Tel. (301) 252-2100. Sept 21. 

Maryland Fall Mixed Sale, Fasig-Tipton Co., Sales 
Pavilion, Timonium. (Entries close Sept 1) 
Tel. (301) 252-2100. Oct. 22, 23 & 24. 


Out-of-State Tracks 

Aqueduct — Feb. 24 to May 31; Oct. 20 to Dec. 31. 

Arlington Park — June 9 to Sept. 25. 

Atlantic City — Aug. 25 to Nov. 19. 

Belmont Park — June 2 to July 26; Aug. 25 to Oct 
18. 

Charles Town — July 7 to Sept. 27. 

Churchill Downs — April 26 to June 7; Oct. 27 to 
Nov. 29. 

Delaware Park — May 24 to Aug. 10. Dark Mon¬ 
days except May 26 (Memorial Day); dark May 
27, 28, 29, 30. 

Garden State — March 1 to May 27. 

Keystone — Jan. 1 to May 31; Oct. 10 to Dec. 31. 

Monmouth Park — May 29 to Aug. 23. 

Penn National — March 21 to June 1; July 2 to Dec 
21. 

Saratoga — July 28 to Aug. 23. 

Shenandoah Downs — April 14 to July 5; Sept. 29 
to Dec. 6. 


Out-of-State Auctions 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, N.Y. June 23-24. 

Kentucky Breeders Sales Co. Yearling Sale, Ken¬ 
tucky Training Center, Lexington, Ky. (Entries 
closed). July 18-19. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Select Summer Yearling Sale, 
Lexington, Ky. (Entries closed). July 19. 

Keeneland Summer Sale of Select Yearlings, Lex¬ 
ington, Ky. July 21-22. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Saratoga Yearling Sale, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. (Entries closed). Aug. 5-8. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. (Entries close July 7). 
Aug. 11. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Fall Yearling Sale, Lexington, 
Ky. (Entries close July 14). Sept. 6. 

Keeneland Fall Yearling Sale, Lexington, Ky. 
Sept. 8-12. 

Keeneland Fall Breeding Stock Sale, Lexington, 
Ky. Nov. 10-14. 

(continued on page 18) 
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continued 


Shows, Trials, Comb ined Training 

Prix Caprilli (PN, N, T & P), Cherry Grove Farm 
Earleville, Md. Tel. 275-2228. May 24. 

Fnends of Montgomery Co. Humane Society 
Horse Show, Hi-Horse Farm, Potomac. Tel. 
948-2971. May 26. 

Blue Ridge Hunt Horse Show (Hunter Breeder's 
Show MHSA approved), Berryville, Va. Tel 
(703) 955-2605. May 31. 

Ap £ 0V f d y SA and MWHA AI1 We stern shows. 
Windy Knoll Horsemen, Inc. show grounds, 
Severn Chapel Rd., Crownsville. Tel. (301) 
987-1625. June 1, July 27 and Aug. 17 
Upperville Colt and Horse Show, Upperville Va 
June 4-8. 

Hereford Jr./Sr. High School, P.T.S.A.Jr. Horse & 
Pony Show, St. James Church show grounds 
Monkton. Tel. 771-4722. 9:00 A.M. June 7 
BOUMI TEMPLE MOUNTED PATROL, Owings 
Mills. Tel. 242-5373. June 7. 

Delaware Pony Club Horse Show, Fair Hill Md. 
8:30 A.M. June 7. 

KENT COUNTY SHOW, Chestertown. Tel. 
639-3666. June 8. 

Marlborough Pony Club Horse Show, Brighton 
Farms, Upper Marlboro. (Prince George's Co ) 
9:00 A.M. Tel. (301) 249-5906. June 8 
SHOWDAY NATIONAL, Herndon, Va. Tel. 
(703) 830-2798. June 13-15. 

TOME SCHOOL HORSE SHOW, Fair Hill. Tel. 
885-5406. June 14. 

P.V.D. A . 10th Annual Dressage, Gaithersburg. 

14 15^ H K G ‘ bble ^ 703 ) 620-9130. June 

M.C T.A. Horse Trials (T & P), Jackson's Hole, 
Upperco. Tel. 557-7639. June 15. 


Middletown Pony Club Horse Shows, Middle- ) 
town, Del. 9:00 A.M. June 15, Sept. 21, Oct. 19. i 
Marshwood Farms Shows, Spencerville. Tel. [ 
421-9203. June 15, July 20, Aug. 10, Sept. 7and 
Oct. 12. 

Black Rock YMCA Youth Benefit Horse & Pony 
Show, Black Rock YMCA, Butler. (Balto. Co.) 
Tel. (301) 771-4244. (Rain date June 22). June 

LOUDON PONY CLUB, Middleburg, Va. Tel. 

(703) 687-6441. June 19-22. 

Old Dominion 100-Mile Endurance Ride, Lees¬ 
burg, Va. Information and entry applications: 
Box 288, Leesburg, Va. 22075. June 21 
COLUMBIA HORSE CENTER SHOW Colum¬ 
bia. Tel. 997-0569. June 21-22. 

Norbourne Equitation School Shows, 10401 
Marlboro Pike, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870. 
(Prince George's Co.) Tel. (301) 868-3379. June 
22, July 27, Aug. 17, Sept. 14 and Oct. 19 
Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Show, Carroll 
County Ag. Center, Westminster. Tel. 
848-3192. June 28. 

Approved AQHA and MSQHA Show, Windy 
Knoll Horsemen, Inc. show grounds, Severn 
Chapel Rd., Crownsville. (Anne Arundel Co) 
Tel. (301) 987-1625. June 29. 

MID MONTGOMERY COUNTY JAYCEES 
Spencerville. Tel. 421-9023. June 29. 

Harting Farm Show, MSA English. Tel. 757-3764 
or 647-6995. June 29. 

Pegasus Retreat 4-H Open Horse & Pony Show, 
Prettyboy Show Ring, Hampstead Tel 

239-3104. 10:00 A.M. July 5. 

11th ANNUAL NEW MARKET HOUNDS 
HORSE SHOW, Frederick Pony Club 
Grounds, Ijamsvilie. Tel. 865-5251 or 662-9355 
July 5 & 6. 

LITTLE ACRES 4-H, Bel Air. Tel. 272-1727 July 6 
and 8. 1 

MARYLAND PONY SHOW, Fair Grounds, 
Timonium. Tel. 252-7074. July 10-13. 

(continued on page 20) i 




Ralston Purina 
Company 


Here’s Where To Buy 
Purina Horse Chows 


SUITS' C r» Fa ? e,S - Glen Burnle, Md. 21061 (301) 766-6400 

Gordon Feed — Tysons Corner, Va. 22101 (703) 356-6616 ' 

R- M. Jerman, Sr. — Gambrills, Md. 21054 (301) 987-1588 
Lingard F. Klein Company — Baltimore, Md. 21236 (301) 665-8033 
Lyons & Lyons Sales Co., Inc. — Glen Arm, Md. 21057 (301) 665-6500 
Ml. Airy Feed Company — Mt. Airy, Md. 21771 (301) 829-1200 

JtSZXZr t Supply . Co -’ lnc - — Reisterstown, Md. 21136 (301) 833-0400 
Williams Feed and Supply — Gaithersburg, Md. 20760 (301) 948-9222 
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Figure for yourself the value of 
Purina® Omolene® Checkers® 


and let your horses'condition prove it to you. 


J Purina Omolene Checkers saves the 
•st of feeding several different products, 
eluding all supplements. Omolene 
'ckers is formulated by Purina Research 
e fed with hay or pasture to meet the 
E 2 s of show and performance horses, 
ling horses and yearlings over 700 
jls. 

M ar irina Omolene Checkers helps you 
p;aluable time by taking advantage 
Te more accurate and precise way to 
rses. And Omolene Checkers is 
nore economical. Here’s why. 
MAY, j. horses get approximately as 


much energy from 8 pounds of Omolene 
Checkers as 10 pounds of oats. That means 
you can feed 20% less Omolene Checkers 
to provide the same amount of energy. 

Plus your horses get... 

• 13% protein from high-quality sources. 

• Vitamins A, D, E and B-complex. 

• Minerals including Calcium and Phos¬ 
phorus in the proper balance plus iron, 
copper and other trace minerals. 

Give yourself and your horses the 
benefit of Purina Research. See your Purina 
Dealer about Purina Omolene Checkers. 


Ralston 

- ) urina 







Sporting Calendar continued 

Prettyboy Hunt Club Night Show, Hampstead, 
Md. Tel. 374-9474 . 3 P.M. July 12. 

TALBOT COUNTY SHOW, Easton. Tel. 
745-9385. July 20. 

CHOPTANK RUITAN, Denton. Tel. 497-1444. 
July 26. 

LITTLE ACRES 4-H, Bel Air. Tel. 272-1727. July 
29. 

Lehigh Riding Club, Inc. All English Shows, 
Westminster. Tel. 756-6057 evenings. July 27 & 
Sept. 14. 

DICKEY FARM (also Hunter Breeder's Show), 
Sykesville. Tel. 876-2810. Aug. 2. 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH HORSE SHOW, 
Reisterstown. Tel. 833-9780. Aug. 9. 

All 4-H Horse & Pony Project Member Show, 
Windy Knoll Horsemen, Inc. Show Grounds, 
Crownsville. Tel. 987-1625. Aug. 9. 

Maryland Appaloosa Association, Inc. Summer 
Show, Harford County Equestrian Center, Bel 
Air. Tel. 467-1592. 8:30 A.M. Aug. 10. 

LITTLE ACRES 4-H, Bel Air. Tel. 272-1727. Aug. 

12 . 

Howard County Fair (Hunter Breeder's Show 
MHSA approved). West Friendship. Tel. 
489-4637. Aug. 14. 

Boy Scout Troop of Churchill Horse Show, Har¬ 
ford Co. Equestrian Center, Bel Air. Tel. 
734-7425. Aug. 16. 

MARYLAND HUNTER, McDonogh. Tel. 
252-7074. Aug. 17. 

Maryland Pony Breeders, Inc. Breeders Show, 
Garrison Forest School Indoor Arena, Garri¬ 
son. (Balto. Co.) Breeding & performance 
classes for Shetland, Welsh, Crossbred and 
P.O.A. Information: Mrs. H. H. Hackney, Jr., 
Dover Rd., Glyndon,. Md. 21071. (301) 
429-2990. Aug. 22. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR, Gaithersburg. 

Tel. 489-7093. Aug. 23 & 24. 

QUENTIN RIDING CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Quentin, Pa. Tel. (717) 944-6748. Aug. 
29-Sept. 1. 

Maryland State Fair (Hunter Breeder's Shows 
MHSA approved), Timonium. Tel. 252-0200. 
Sept. 2 & 3. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB, Milford, Del. Tel. (302) 
422-9132. Sept. 6. 

Anne Arundel County Fair (Hunter Breeder's 
Show MHSA approved). Rolling Ridge Farm, 
Harwood. Tel. 798-1353. Sept. 11. 

Approved MSA All English Show, Windy Knoll 
Horsemen, Inc. Show Grounds, Crownsville. 
Tel. 987-1625. Sept. 13. 

Approved MSA & MWHA All Western Show, 
Anne Arundel Co. Fair, Sandy Point State 
Park. Tel. 987-1625. Sept. 14. 


SACRED HEART HORSE SHOW, Reisterstown. 
Tel. 833-4895. Sept. 20. 

Howard Co. Hunt Horse Show, Hunt Club 
Grounds, Glenelg. Tel. 374-4033. Sept. 27. 
Tranquillity Manor Farms Fall Schooling Shows, 
Monkton. (Balto. Co.) Tel. (301) 667-4448. 
Sept. 28, Oct. 26 and Nov. 30. 

St. Paul's School Junior Open Horse & Pony 
Show, Tranquillity Manor Farms, Monkton. 
Tel. 239-8129 or 661-2128. Oct. 4. 

League of Maryland Horsemen Fall Horse Show 
& Pageant, Howard Co. Fairgrounds, West 
Friendship. Tel. 795-3994. Oct. 5. 
Middletown Pony Club Combined Training 
Events, Middletown, Del. Oct. 12. 

5th Annual Appalachian Trail Endurance Ride of 
50 Miles. Information: J. R. Reeves, Drawer 4, 
Clarkesville, GA. 30523. Oct. 25. 
WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW, Washington, D.C. Tel. (202) 298-7607. 
Oct. 26 through Nov. 2. 

4-H Corral's Annual Fall Competitive Trail Ride & 
Horse Show, Windy Knoll Horsemen, Inc. 
Show Grounds, Crownsville. Tel. 987-1625. 
Nov. 16. 

Shows in capital letters are members of the Maryland Horse Show 
Association. 


Sales Reminder 
Nominations To The 
EASTERN FALL SALE 
Close June 2 

Sale to be held on 

Sunday, September 21 
Timonium Sales Pavilion 

For information and 
entry blanks contact 

Md. Horse Breeders Assoc. 
301-252-2100 or 
Fasig-Tipton Co. 
516-328-1800 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 



HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 
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Tennessee Baptist Tastes 
Triumph At Churchifrf)owns 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 
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their beaten charges walked the shedrows 
cooling out. 

Had it been worthwhile for them? 

I think it was. Anticipation, after all, is 90 
per cent of the conquest. And before the 
race, every owner had his private opinion as 
to why his horse would triumph. So, in a 
way, every owner had felt 90 per cent of Mr. 
Greer's pleasure. The 10 per cent that eluded 
them included first place money of $209,600, 
but dollars are always a secondary matter 
when it comes to something important. 

So there they were — the losers. Cooling 
out in bitter but gracious disappointment. 
Every man knew that if they ran the mile and 
a quarter race again on the next Saturday 
Foolish Pleasure would win again. Still, they 
had their excuses. Their private, personal 
rationalizations. Some would try the big 
horse again. Others would disappear from 
the Triple Crown circuit, fading into the prof¬ 
itable obscurity of $100,000 races at far dis¬ 
tant tracks. 


If you can imagine yourself participating 
in life's ultimate pleasure, then you can taste 
the incredible excitement of a Kentucky 
Derby. 

Ultimate pleasure is, of course, different 
things to different people. 

For 76-year-old John L. Greer it was win¬ 
ning the 101st Kentucky Derby with Foolish 
Pleasure, a colt he had bought for $20,000 at 
Saratoga as a yearling. 

"He's usually a very conservative person. 
Very polite and dignified," said his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Bill Greer, as she 
watched the Knoxville, Tenn., owner- 
breeder unbend slightly at the party which 
followed the running of the championship 
race for 3-year-olds. 

What does Mr. Greer do for a living? 
"Banking and baking," replied his 
daughter-in-law. "Bread and bread, we 
say." 

Mrs. Greer wandered off, lost for the even¬ 
ing in a sea of celebrities. 

Into focus came the usually very conserva¬ 
tive owner. His necktie was black and white, 
as are his racing colors. His smile seemed 
permanent — much too expansive for an old 
banker. 

His grinning face repeated what he had 
said earlier in his press box interview — "It's 
good to win. I'll say that right quick." 

Mr. Greer had tried the Kentucky Derby 
once before with Ridan and he hadn't won. 
Finished third behind Decidedly and Roman 
Line in 1962 as ll-to-10 favorite. 

Now he was the winner, and you knew he 
was savoring it. Over and over again. 

But what about those others, the people 
who were wearing the discouraged, ex¬ 
hausted expressions in the barns reserved 
for Derby horses in Churchill Downs' an¬ 
cient, pleasantly shabby stable area? 

They leaned against doors and railings as 


Opposite page, 76-year-old John L. Greer 
grins at his Foolish Pleasure in Kentucky 
Derby winner's circle while surrounded by 
relatives. Above, the colt and Vasquez. 


They would all make money (barring crip¬ 
pling injuries) and all except Rushing Man (a 
gelding) would eventually go to stud. Their 
stallion advertisements would note an ap¬ 
pearance in the 1975 Kentucky Derby — 
which is to say that they had competed with 
the best, the 15 best, from a 1972 foal crop of 
nearly 25,000. 

You could make an attractive stallion ad¬ 
vertisement for almost every horse in the 
race. Even Bombay Duck, who finished last. 
He had, after all, run the fastest half-mile 
(:45 2 /s) in Derby history. And he had been 
bopped from the centerfield by a beer can — 
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Derby continued 

an incredibly ugly incident performed by a 
strange person. 

Then there were the second and third- 
place horses. Avatar and Diabolo, who had 
turned each other sideways while bumping 
in late stretch. Master Derby, the fourth- 
place finisher, had looked like the winner at 
the head of the stretch. He faltered in the 
drive, although certainly far from disgraced. 

Media, the fifth horse, would be all right 
with more seasoning. The Derby was only 
his fifth start. 

Prince Thou Art and Promised City raced 
together the entire race, finishing a head 
apart in sixth and seventh positions. They 


had been last and next-to-last early. Tough, 
durable horses. They'd be big factors in the 
months ahead. 

And so it went. Another year. Another 
running of America's greatest horse race. 

What did the Derby mean in relation to 
what serious people were doing in critical 
situations throughout the world? Not much. 
Not anything, really. Phil Bull, the great Eng¬ 
lish racing authority, said it best when he 
described horse racing as a "magnificent tri¬ 
viality." 

The magnificence of the Derby attracted 
113,324 paying customers. The triviality? 
Well, it wasn't really trivial to those of us 
who don't know that other world which 
reputedly lies outside the race tracks . . . 
somewhere. 


Derby Notes 


At odds of 19-to-10, Foolish Pleasure was the 
biggest priced winner since Canonero II won 
the race in 1971. Riva Ridge (1972), Secretariat 
(1973) and Cannonade (1974) all went off at 
odds of 15-to-10. 


Foolish Pleasure was the third Florida-bred to 
win the Derby. The others were Needles (1956) 
and Carry Back (1961). Foolish Pleasure was the 
first Derby winner to be sired by a stallion which 
stood in Florida. 


Attendance was down more than 50,000 from 
last year's record turnout of 163,628. Despite the 
turnout of "only" 113,324 fans, the mutuel 
handle was the second best on record — 
$7,736,500 compared to the 1974 record of 
$7,868,734. 


Last year the centerfield admission price was 
$5. This year it was $10. Fewer people turned 
out (grass was actually visible from atop the 
grandstand) but more dollars were collected in 
admissions. 


This was the fourth straight year in which the 
mutuel handle exceeded $7,000,000. It was also 


the fourth straight year in which betting on the 
Derby itself exceeded $3,000,000. The nadir for 
pari-mutuels was marked in 1933 when 
$745,603 went through the machines for the 
entire card. The Derby itself handled $229,312 
that year. 


Winning owner John L. Greer comes from 
the Bible Belt and is a big contributor to the 
Baptist church. His Knoxville, Tenn., bakery 
does 50 million dollars worth of business each 
year. 


Interviewing the Bombay Duck camp before 
the race, this reporter was reminded of a Mary¬ 
land hunt meet. The jockey was Menotti Aris- 
tone who was riding a horse owned by his 
father, Roland Aristone, Sr. Menotti began rid¬ 
ing in 1960, breaking his maiden at Timonium. 
His 55-year-old father bought his first horse in 
1967. Menotti, now 33, recalls that his father 
purchased a riding horse for him when he was 
11. Says the jockey: "We were living in Mer- 
chantville, N.J., then and that's where I got 
friendly with Bennie Perkins (who trains the 
Aristone stable)." Perkins' father owned a farm 
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on what is now Garden State Park. Responding 
to criticism that Bombay Duck might do better 
with a big name rider, Perkins said: "Menotti's 
father owns this horse, and Menotti will ride 
this horse — no matter what some newspaper 
guy writes in a column." 


Said LeRoy Jolley about the first half of the 
Derby, "When I saw those early fractions go up 
on the board, I became less worried about how 
far back was Foolish Pleasure. They were burn¬ 
ing the front end pretty hard. The first quarter in 
22, the half in 45 2 /s and six furlongs in l:10 3 /s. I 
knew then they couldn't last." 


Although Churchill Downs put up only 
$125,000 for the Derby purse, the gross value 
was $262,100 — the difference being made up in 
nomination and starting fees, paid, of course, 
by the horsemen. 


LeRoy Jolley was 19 when he took out his 
trainer's license in 1957. He had gone to college 
one year, quitting with the comment, "It wasn't 
for me." 

Jolley, a son of trainer Moody Jolley, was 
thrust into national prominence early in his 
career, bringing Ridan to Louisville for the 1962 
Derby. "He was the favorite," recalls LeRoy. 
"He had won the Florida Derby and Blue Grass 
Stakes. But he only finished third in the big 
one." 


Jacinto Vasquez is a 31-year-old native of 
Las Tablas, Panama. He came to this country 
in 1960 and won his first stake in 1962 at 
Churchill Downs. In addition to Foolish 
Pleasure, he regularly rides the 3-year-old 
filly champion Ruffian. Comparing the two, 
he says Foolish Pleasure is more tractable, 
responds more readily to rating. Ruffian is 
rougher, more headstrong. 


Foolish Pleasure is the first horse ever to 
win the Flamingo, Wood Memorial and Ken- 


Trainer LeRoy Jolley leads in his Derby 
winner following brilliant triumph 
in 101st running of Louisville classic. 


tucky Derby. Five horses won the Flamingo 
and Wood in previous years and all failed in 
the Kentucky Derby. They were Bold Ruler, 
Nashua, Olympia, Stir Up and Requested. 

Foolish Pleasure's time of 2:02 was better 
than it seemed. Only 13 winners have run 
faster. Bettering Foolish Pleasure's time by 
only one-fifth of a second were Twenty 
Grand, Swaps, Chateaugay, Majestic Prince 
and Riva Ridge — all clocked in 2:01 4 /s. 


Although the winner was a Florida-bred, 
the Kentucky horses didn't do badly. The 
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Derby Notes continued 

second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth place 
finishers were all Kentucky-breds. Maryland 
didn't have a starter. 


Said track announcer Chic Anderson 
about his error in mistaking Prince Thou Art 
for Foolish Pleasure: "When they came 
around the turn, I couldn't see with the peo¬ 
ple on the rail. When they came into the 
stretch, I had to go with the colors on their 
caps. Obviously, I just blew it." The 101st 
Derby was the 16th called by Chic. 


Not since Majestic Prince in 1969 had a 
horse come into the Derby with a larger per¬ 
centage of victories than Foolish Pleasure. 
Defeated only once (Florida Derby) in 11 
starts. Foolish Pleasure had compiled a rec¬ 
ord better even than Secretariat's. Majestic 
Prince, of course, went into the Derby unde¬ 
feated, took the Preakness in his next start 
for win No. 9, then was retired after breaking 
down while finishing second in the Belmont. 


Handling its Kentucky Derby bets in a 
separate pool. New York's Off-Track Betting 
organization posted mutuels of $5.20, $4.20 
and $3.20 on Foolish Pleasure. At Churchill 
Downs, the winner paid $5.80, $4.40 and 
$3.60. The OTB Derby handle was $3,630,794 
— meaning that in New York they bet 
$300,000 more on the Derby than they did at 
Churchill Downs. Never before had OTB 
handled so much money on a single race. 


Compared to the frightening belligerence 
of the 1974 record crowd, this year's center- 
field customers were a little on the mild side. 
But only a little. They still had enough fight 
in them to knock down a reinforced chain 
link fence and then storm to the actual rail 


Trainer Frank Merrill stands between 
Mr. and Mrs. Roxie Gian in paddock prior 
to running of Kentucky Oaks for which 
their Maryland-bred filly Hoso was 
favorite. Ridden by Mickey Solomone, 
Hoso finished far back, popping curb. 


along which the horses ran in the back- 
stretch. From among that frenzied mass of 
people came a beer can which struck the 
leading horse (Bombay Duck) as he raced 
past. 


Trainer LeRoy Jolley summed up his horse 
rather well when he said after the race, 
"Whatever the others can do, my horse can 
do it a little bit better." □ 
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Compliments of a friend. 

The New York Kacing Association Inc. 
Thoroughbred racing at Aqueduct, Belmont Park and Saratoga. 
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Ch., 1966, Rambunctious—Sun Rondeau, by Bull Brier 

Stakes winner ef € cut cf 7 starts 

Sire of nine winners in his first crop, among them stakes-placed 
Esther Dinah ($22,166), Momanica ($26,480), Oritani ($25,475). 

Red Monk's 1974 2-year-old winners are Mme. Rasputin, Winnie Wood, 
Sunday Matinee and Red Princess. Like her sire. Red Princess has 
never run out of the money, campaigning at Aqueduct and Pimlico. 



siccc 

Live Leal 

Property of: 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith 
(301) 442-2121 


Standing at: 

LCNCWCCC 

l\LU 

Glenwood 
Md. 21738 












Sir Gaylord 


Mighty Sky winning by seven lengths at Aqueducl 


Speed is the name of the game and Mighty Sky had it in abundance. 
He broke his maiden at Aqueduct in a 7 furlong test, winning by 7 
lengths, setting fractions of .22%, :45 3 /5, 1:10Vs, 1:23 while carrying 
co-top weight of 124 lbs. With the exception of one race Mighty Sky 
campaigned exclusively in New York defeating such top stakes horses 
as Shelter Bay, Jogging and New Englander. In 5 of his 8 starts he 
was credited with first quarter fractions of :22%, :22%, :22%, :22%, 

:23. In 4 of those races he set V 2 mile fractions of A5M 5 , :45%, :45ys, 
:45 4 /s. Mighty Sky’s highly promising career was cut short by an injury 
sustained at Saratoga. 



That Mighty Sky showed brilliant speed is not surprising considering 
his exceptional bloodlines. His half-brother is five-time Horse of the 
Year Kelso, still the world’s leading money earner. Mighty Sky’s dam, 
Maid of Flight is a stakes-placed daughter of the great Count Fleet. 
She is a half-sister to six stakes horses including track record-setter 
Six Fifteen ($141,115, sire), Mrs. Fuddy (Oaks winner), Scotch (ETR, 

5 fur. in .57%). Sir Gaylord, sire of Mighty Sky, is a half-brother to 
"Horse of the Century’’ Secretariat. Sir Gaylord ranks among the top 
2% of all North American sires on the cumulative Average-Earnings 
Index and is a leading sire abroad. Sons of Sir Gaylord are now 
establishing themselves as outstanding sires including Drone, Sir Ivor 
(Horse of the Year in England), Habitat (champion European miler). 


Kelso 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


$500 Live Foal 

Property of Robert Perazzini 

John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 
Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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No No Billy 

1967, Dark bay or brown, by 
Rough’n Tumble—Girl Artist, 
by Barbizon 



HERITAGE MANOR 

Route 235, Lexington Park. Maryland 20653 

Property of Larry Millison, 16 Coral Drive, Lexington Park,Md. (301) 863-7088 
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Jacko Takes Hunt Cup 
Back To Pennsylvania 

By Nancy Boyce 



/7 Boy what a thrill, what a damn thrill," exclaimed Russell Jones, 
neatly summing up his feelings about winning the Maryland Hunt Cup 
for the first time. "I never had such a good ride over so many fences in my 
life." A broad smile just wouldn't leave his face and it was obvious that 
he'd had the experience of a lifetime. 

Spectators were equally thrilled because never had they seen such a 
close finish nor (recently) watched one horse lead from start to finish in 
the world's most grueling timber race. Jones and his big chestnut gelding 
Jacko put on a spectacular show, winning by a nose over heavily-favored 
Fort Devon, owned by Charles Bird, Jr., of Unionville and ridden by Buzz 
Hannum. 

In fact it was Pennsylvania all the way in the 79th renewal. Eastmac 
and Bruce Miller are also from there. Of the three horses who did not 
complete the course, only one, Stas Maliszewski's Hammurabi II, was a 
Marylander, and he fell at the twentieth fence. 

By post time the ratio of Pennsylvanians to Marylanders was five to 
one, with J. Fife Symington's Handsome Daddy, Jack Griswold's Coney 
Island and Turney McKnight's Harvest Sky, all Maryland horses, de¬ 
clared out. Mrs. Nelson Slater's Raford Boy was also scratched, but he is 
from New Jersey. 

Jones, a 39-year-old real estate broker from West Grove, continued 
Pennsylvania's domination of the Hunt Cup. Except for 1972 when J. W. 

Above, Russell Jones on Jacko and Buzz Hannum, riding Fort Devon, take final 
fence in tandem. Right, Mrs. Jones leads in winner Jacko, as her husband re¬ 
ceives congratulations from Mrs. Charles Bird, Jr., wife of runnerup's owner. 
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Hunt Cup continued 


Y. Martin, Jr/s Early Earner, a Maryland horse, won, all races since 1969 
have been won by Pennsylvanians. 

With a $10 cost for general parking, people got their money's worth 
by running shuttles from outside the police boundaries to the course. 
Station wagons resembled the circus car which stops during the parade to 
disgorge a bunch of clowns. The difference was these passengers wore 
tweed coats or blue jeans and carried field glasses and picnic baskets. 

Although the breeze carried an aroma of Maryland rye whiskey 
mixed with that of crushed violets and grass, the crowd was orderly in my 
part of the course. I prefer hanging around the paddock and watching the 
horses to joining the masochists in the parking lots or sadists at the third 
and thirteenth fence. 

In the paddock Mrs. John B. Hannum's Danny's Brother shook and 
trembled. He was to be ridden by her son-in-law, Bruce Davidson, who is 
a member of the Olympic three-phase team. Fort Devon's bright chestnut 
coat gleamed with good health. He's a big horse and he dwarfed small 
Royal Arcane who belongs to Frederick Meserve, Jr., and is trained by 
Mrs. Meserve. Patty considered her horse green because he started jump¬ 
ing only three years ago. There were two dark bay horses, the New 
Zealander Hammurabi II and 12-year-old Eastmac, another son of Cor- 
mac, who sired recent Hunt Cup winners Morning Mac (1970, 1973) and 
Burnmac (1974). Jacko was his usual well-mannered self, attended by all 
the Joneses — Russell, his wife Wendy, and children Emery, Russell III 
and tiny Jennifer. 

It is obvious that the prevailing theme of the Hunt Cup is that of horse 
and rider versus the course, which is so formidable that it has taken on a 
personality all its own. A pleased Jones may comment, "We have the 
horses, but you have the course," meaning the better horse has been 
coming out of Pennsylvania, but Maryland can be proud of its big fences 
and excellent turf as well as the tough four miles. 

To spectators the course is amazing. Visitors from out-of-town ask to 
see the third and thirteenth fence. They walk up to it and measure its 
4'10" height against themselves. During this particular race the crowd 
clapped both times when horses and riders cleared it safely. On the other 
hand, this year the seventeenth, or Troublemaker, continued to take its 
toll. Here the young Royal Arcane fell with Paddy Neilson, who ex¬ 
plained that his horse flipped over with him, but both were unhurt. 

Mrs. John B. Hannum said her Danny's Brother refused at the 
nineteenth fence because, "He was moving up on Eastmac who stood 
back, leaving Danny's Brother to take a short one. He wisely refused. 
Then Bruce pulled him up. He was tired and the deep going may have 
contributed to this." 

The course chalked up another victory when Hammurabi fell at the 
twentieth, then ran onto the road where he slipped. 


Over the thirteenth, Jacko leads Hammurabi II (No. 9), with Turney McKnight, 
and Royal Arcane, Paddy Neilson up, both of whom fell later. Extremely close 
finish finds Jacko (left) victorious, just holding off a fast-charging Fort Devon. 
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Hunt Cup continued 


But 12-year-old Jacko, a Chilean import, beat the course. He 
humiliated it by leading the other five entries from start to finish. 

"At the third," Jones said, "Eastmac was in front of me, but I never 
saw him after that." Concentrating on his own particular battle with the 
fences, Jones felt the other riders behind him. "I knew they were there, so 
I went as fast as I thought I could go. However, I slowed up for the third, 
sixth and sixteenth. I almost hurdled (jumped fast) the twelfth. Then, 
approaching the eighteenth, I knew we were in wrong. I almost dared 
Jacko to take off when he did and he outjumped me, but made it." Jacko 
was never headed for the rest of the race, but Fort Devon closed fast to 
almost catch him at the finish. Eastmac was a distant third. 

Although Fort Devon was favored in the six-horse field because of his 
impressive victory the previous week in the Grand National, Jacko had to 
be considered next. "He was timber horse of the year," said Jones, "in 
1971, 1972, 1973. Never has a horse equaled this record before. Also I 
believe he's won more timber races at recognized meets than any other 
horse. For a while Haffaday and Jacko were tied with 14 each, but now 
Jacko has 15." 

A brush horse in the 1960's, Jacko was imported to this country by 
Jack Weipert who brought many jumpers up from South America. "We 
bought him in June of 1967 when he was four years old," said Jones. "In 
1969 he slipped on the ice, crushing his withers, so we turned him into a 
timber horse because the pace is slower. Also, I have whipped off him 
with Andrews Bridge Hunt for the past four years. He's so quiet all my 
children can ride him. 

"He didn't race in 1974 because he had so many little things go 
wrong — girth galls, splints — so we didn't start him until this year. He 
fell at the Elkridge-Harford race, won at the Radnor point-to-point and 
finished fourth in the Grand National." 

Jacko's only other start in the Hunt Cup was in 1973 when he fell at 
the nineteenth fence. Jones said at the time that he was so far in front, he 
could have remounted and won because Buzz Hannum and Morning 
Mac, the eventual winners, were 20 lengths behind him. But while 
scrambling to get back on his feet, Jacko broke his bridle, so Jones couldn't 
continue. 

Jones had ridden in three previous Hunt Cups, finishing second with 
Eastmac in 1974 and Knockba wn in 1970. He was third with Boating Party 
in 1966. 

When Jones was loading Jacko onto his van for the return trip to 
Pennsylvania, the big chestnut took one last long look in the direction of 
the course. He stood transfixed long enough for everyone to comment 
that he must be thinking, "Did I really do that?" 

The answer, of course, was that not only did Jacko conquer the 
course, but he did it in superb, spine-tingling fashion. □ 


After the race, Russell Jones (top left) provides an instant replay in the riders' 
tent. At the paddock fence are Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Ridgely. Mr. Ridgely, 91, 
estimated that he was seeing his seventieth Hunt Cup. Below, the amused Jones 
family watches Jacko pause before loading, gazing at the scene of his triumph. 
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Fort Devon Sets Record 
Winning Grand National 

By Nancy Boyce 

Fort Devon was the acknowledged favorite to win the 73rd Grand 
National point-to-point held in Butler last month. And Buzz Hannum 
knew Charles S. Bird, Jr.'s gelding was a good horse. Just how good never 
crossed anyone's mind. Fort Devon wiped away any doubts owner or 
rider might have had when he turned in a stellar performance over 18 big 
fences in the record-breaking time of 6:01 4 /s. He took two full seconds off 
the old record set in 1960 by H. Robertson Fenwick's Fluctuate. 

Overtaking Charles Fenwick on J. Fife Symington's Handsome 
Daddy and Paddy Neilson on Frederick Meserve, Jr.'s Royal Arcane, Fort 
Devon drove into the eighteenth fence abreast of the other two horses. He 
had a half-length lead on the inside while Handsome Daddy was in the 
middle and Royal Arcane on the outside. Instead of the three horses 
spreading out and using all the space the ample fence provided, each 
chose adjoining panels. The crowd held its collective breath. Fort Devon 
and Royal Arcane soared over in beautiful arcs but Handsome Daddy was 
in close and propped. The finish of the race was determined when they 
landed. Fort Devon was a good length in front. Royal Arcane second and 
Handsome Daddy held on to third place despite a fast-closing Jacko 
ridden by Russell Jones. Top Cee Stable's Brother in Law with Doug Small 
up twisted badly coming over the seventeenth and barely cleared the final 
fence to finish last. 

There was a lot of excitement between the drop of the starter's flag 
and this thrilling finish, but the Grand National is a difficult race to see. 
Riders disappear behind the Redmond Stewarts' house and again near 
the Fenwicks' house and barns. 

Eight horses started and Charlie Fenwick, who led for most of the 
three-mile course, explained afterward, "Handsome Daddy broke sec¬ 
ond behind Ben (Griswold, IV, on John Myers' Donna Donovan). I was 
second until Ben fell at the sixth fence by the Stewarts' house when the 
mare put in a bad jump. Harvest Sky got in close at this fence, too, hit hard 
and rolled over with Turney (McKnight). Then we were in the lead and 
Handsome Daddy couldn't have jumped better. He pulled, though, each 
time we passed the Fenwicks' barns because he's stabled there. I hit him 
the first time and shook him up the second time he did it. Also this was the 
first time he's worn blinkers and this may, have had something to do with 
his pulling. Paddy caught me coming up the hill to the last fence." 

Neilson was aboard Royal Arcane because Rendrock, whom he was 
scheduled to ride, pulled a muscle when he tore off a shoe while winning 
at the Elkridge-Harford meet earlier in the month. Mr. and Mrs. Clay 
Brittle's horse will be sidelined until Radnor or possibly the Hardscuffle 


At the next to last jump Fort Devon and Buzz Hannum start the move that took 
them past Royal Arcane and Handsome Daddy to score in record-breaking time. 
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Grand National continued 


meet. Paddy felt Royal Arcane put in a good performance: "I let him run 
down the hill around the Stewarts' house and picked up Harvest Sky and 
Donna at the sixth. My horse jumped extremely well there, then we 
moved up to the leader (Fenwick) at the big eighth." 

Buzz Hannum, who had been running beside Jay Griswold on Coney 
Island over the sixth and seventh fences, noted that, "The pace slowed 
going into the big eighth fence which showed good sense, I thought. I was 
maybe five or six lengths off the leaders, Charlie and Paddy. It picked up 
again over the next two fences, the second of which is the water jump. I 
was next to Jay when he fell at the twelfth; that fence is jumped only in the 
National. Coney Island really hit it hard and rolled over on Jay. I'm not 
surprised he had a trip to the hospital. (Griswold suffered a separated 
shoulder.) 

"When we turned to come back near the Fenwicks' I was nine or ten 
lengths off the leaders, still Paddy and Charlie. From their previous racing 
form, I expected Handsome Daddy and Royal Arcane to come back to me, 
but I couldn't rely on this happening, so I collected Fort Devon. 

"He has more speed than people give him credit for and from this 
point on he was gaining in the air as well as on the ground. He has 
unbelievable scope and can take off from anywhere and land equally far 
on the other side of a fence." 

Hannum continued to gain until he reached the eighteenth fence and 
Fort Devon put in one spectacular leap: "It was the best I've felt since I've 
been riding races." 

By Fortina out of Devoncourt, Fort Devon was bred in Ireland. Mrs. 
Bird explained that he was brought to this country as a Hunt Cup prospect 
by a friend of hers, Cynthia Cogswill, and went on to say, "He was a 
champion at the Dublin Horse Show as a 3-year-old. Then Cynthia tried 
racing him over brush in England, but he showed no promise, no speed 
and he sulked. He was as mean as he could be when we got him two years 
ago as a 7-year-old. But he was intelligent and seemed to need only 
tender, loving care." 

The horse responded to Betty Bird's handling but she credits Paddy 
Neilson with making him into the fine jumper he is today. "Paddy 
schooled and hunted him and his disposition improved. Today Charlie 
and I hunt him. 

"Last year I wanted to give him a race and expected Paddy to ride, but 
he took himself off and rode another horse. He got Buzzie to ride, so I told 
him if Buzz did well I'd let him continue to ride. 

"He did so well that he tied with Turney McKnight's Still in All for 
timber horse of the year in 1974." 

Turney had a winner at Butler, too. Aboard Stas Maliszewski's 
Hammurabi II, he won the 10th running of the Murray Memorial, for 
non-winners of two races over timber at a recognized meeting. 

Turney came from behind to beat Olympic three-day team member 
Bruce Davidson on Mrs. John B. Hannum's Danny's Brother. In third 

Grand National presentation scene includes (from left) Mrs. T. Garland Tinsley, 
Charles S. Bird, Jr., Buzz Hannum and son, Mrs. Bird and Walter Brewster. 
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place came Tom Voss on Aruhapy. Suffering his first defeat in five starts, 
Aruhapy was top-weighted at 170 pounds. He later received the Billy 
Barton trophy, given to the high-scoring horse in a series of races which 
began at the Marlborough meet and ended at Butler. 

Nine horses started, but Mrs. Nelson Slater's Raford Boy was down 
early — at the fourth fence. Paddy Neilson on Incense Tree held an early 
lead which he relinquished to Bruce Miller on Eastmac when the field 
disappeared behind the Stewarts' house. At the flag where they turn 
toward the Fenwicks', Paddy explained that Bruce had such a long lead 
"because he was 150 yards off course. When he circled to get back on 
course, my horse was first. Then the loose horse (Raford Boy) bothered 
Astrographer who bothered me. My horse came in badly and went down. 
This was after the eighth fence." 

With Charles Hinkson's Incense Tree, Mrs. John C. West's Astrog¬ 
rapher and Raford Boy out of the race, Hammurabi II continued to move 
up, with Danny's Brother nearby. They crossed the finish line in that 
order with Aruhapy third. Charlie Fenwick on Redmond C. Stewart's 
Venture II was fourth. Behind him came Perry-Ann Sheridan's Shawnee 
Warrior, ridden by Ben Griswold, and Eastmac ridden by Bruce Miller. 

Stas Maliszewski was a jubilant man after the race. He has owned 
Hammurabi II since November and had nothing but fun riding him. He 
hunted him with the Elkridge-Harford, then won at Warrenton in Vir¬ 
ginia and placed at the Howard County and Elkridge-Harford meets. But 
the former Princeton All-America and Colt football player explained 
why he didn't ride in the Murray by saying, "I was conditioned out of the 
race." As a non-winner at a recognized meet, Hammurabi was due to 
carry 162 pounds. 

"There was just no way he could do it," Turney McKnight said, "he'd 
have had to cut off a leg to make the weight." 

Anyway McKnight and Maliszewski are good friends and business 
associates. In fact, Turney went to the Genesee Valley last fall when his 
mother, Mrs. June McKnight of Woodstock, Vt., asked him to look at a 
horse that was for sale there. Mrs. McKnight had heard about this horse 
imported from New Zealand from a saleslady in a clothing store in New 
York city. McKnight liked what he saw and recommended that Stas buy 
Hammurabi. 

Hammurabi might consider the surprise his good form has caused in 
this part of the world an insult. Jumping is what he'd been doing in New 
Zealand all along. □ 



Lee McShane 
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Keelboat Takes Manor 
Despite Bowed Tendon 


By Nancy Boyce 



L/espite a bowed tendon, Turney McKnight's Keelboat gained his 
second My Lady's Manor point-to-point victory last month in Monkton. 
He caught J. B. Secor's front-running Much to Do at the sixteenth and last 
fence, then romped up the hill to win by two lengths in near-record time. 

Keelboat's final rush may have been his last. The 17-hand gelding 
pulled up lame, having reinjured a tendon bowed while winning at 
Radnor in the fall of 1973 — the same year he won at the Manor. Then, as 
now, Keelboat gave McKnight no indication that anything was wrong 
until the race had ended. 

Much as he might object, Keelboat's racing season was finished. It 
had begun in March in Virginia where he won at Casanova, and was 
second at Blue Ridge, both times with Vivian Rail riding. McKnight rode 
him at the Elkridge-Harford races where he finished second to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay Brittle's Rendrock. The Manor race was a Pyrrhic victory for the 
8-year-old son of *River War — Mayblossom. 

It was an exciting race to watch with six horses starting, no falls, a 
sunny sky and a cold breeze blowing. The ground was so hard that 
horses' hooves sent up puffs of golden dust as they galloped over the turf 
of the Pearce-Riggs-Secor properties. 

Much to Do, winner of this race in 1971, led for most of the three- 
mile, 16-fence course. He jumped boldly and set a blistering pace. Rush- 
more H. Mariner's Baudry, ridden by Ross Pearce, and Paul M. Wimert, 


Above, Turney McKnight holds trophy while signing autographs after Keel¬ 
boat's victory. Opposite, McKnight (right foreground) takes dead aim on leader 
Much to Do, ridden by J. B. Secor. Others are Minaccia, Tuning and Baudry. 
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Manor continued 


Jr.'s Minaccia followed closely. Keelboat hung back while Ben Griswold, 
IV, on Tuning, trailed during the first mile and a half, then closed to finish 
fourth. Mrs. Charles Jenkins' Bosque River showed little liking for the 
Manor fences, despite urging from his rider Jimmy Stump. Minaccia, the 
only mare in the race, had Charles Fenwick up. She led briefly at the 
twelfth jump, then hung on to capture third place. 

My omens were bad for this race. First of all, Toby, the youngster 
who had helped me root Keelboat home to win two years ago, was off 
playing baseball. Secondly, when I ran into Harry The Horse, who is 
usually happy to operate a pool for a race, I found that he had abandoned 
race tracks, horses, and gambling to sell home insulation. Finally, my 
chances of seeing the race appeared slim until the announcer, Elson 
Duvall, and the Sun's sportswriter. Dale Austin, helped find space for me 
on the judges' stand. From there the entire race, except for the start 
(which was a secret known only to Bobby Riggs and Janon Fisher, III), was 
easy to see. I concentrated hard on writing down Austin's calls until I saw 
The Boat eating up horses and ground going into the last fence. Then I 
whooped and hollered, calling him home and nearly loosing my hard- 
earned space with the dignified judges. (Editor's note: Keelboat was bred 
by the author's mother-in-law, Mrs. E. G. Boyce.) 

The second race, or John Rush Streett Memorial, proved to be equally 
as great to watch as the first. Tom Voss won it riding his own Aruhapy 
who was scoring his fourth victory in as many starts this year. He won at 
Goshen, Potomac and Elkridge-Harford, in the Voss Memorial, which is 
named for Tom's grandfather, the late Edward S. Voss. These meets are 
not recognized by NSHA, so they did not eliminate him from running in 
this race for maidens. 

Again, J. B. took the lead. This time he was riding Harry 
Burkheimer's Pats Gamble who had also won the previous Saturday. 
However, the brown gelding faded after the fourth fence and Paddy 
Neilson on Charles Hinkson's Incense Tree led. Neilson, winner of last 
year's Maryland Hunt Cup on Burnmac, was riding Incense Tree for the 
first time, but the pair's form over fences was good. Paddy's form is 
always good and one spectator was overheard exclaiming, "There goes 
Mr. Cool." However, Incense Tree couldn't withstand Aruhapy's closing 
burst of speed at the sixteenth fence. Voss's gelding had never been far off 
the pace, dogging first Pats Gamble, then briefly Charles Fenwick on 
Redmond C. Stewart's Venture II, and finally catching Paddy. 

The hill which leads to the finish proved to be a big obstacle to tired 
horses. At the finish Aruhapy led by one-half length. Incense Tree was 
second and Warry Gillet on Stormin Norman was third. Three lengths 
back was Turney McKnight on Gun Mount who was five lengths in front 
of Venture II. Pats Gamble was a distant last. 

As riders pulled up, a sleeve-pulling, name-calling ruckus developed 
between McKnight and Voss which resulted in a fine for McKnight. □ 
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Riding Beats 
Football For 
Maliszewski 


By Bill Tanton 

Reprinted from The Evening Sun, April 25, 1975 
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^A^hen the horses go to the post tomor¬ 
row for the seventy-ninth running of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup, America's toughest 
timber race, Stas Maliszewski will be a 
wreck. 


Stas (pronounced Stosh, which is the di¬ 
minutive of his proper name, Stanislaus), is a 
guy who thought he had experienced the 
whole range of emotions in sports. 

Ten years ago he was an All-America foot¬ 
ball player at Princeton, a linebacker and 
guard who was drafted by the Colts and 
played the 1966 exhibition season. 

He might have made the Colts, too, if 
coach Don Shula hadn't already had a full 
complement of veteran linebackers — Mike 
Curtis, Don Shinnick, Dennis Gaubatz, 
Steve Stonebreaker and Jack Burkett. 

But Shula cut him and Stas went off to the 
Harvard Business School and now he and a 
top timber rider named Turney McKnight 



Photographs by Douglas Lees and jack Dewell 


are partners in a real estate business. Here's 
where the plot thickens. 

A year and a half ago Stas Maliszewski 
discovered horses. Not shoulder-padded 
biped Colts, but saddled quadruped colts. 
Stas flipped. 

You don't believe it? Well, consider this: 
Stas has taken off 55 pounds so he can ride. 
Eighteen months ago the 6-feet-3 Malis¬ 
zewski still carried his old football weight of 
230 pounds. 

When he rode to victory in a jumping race 
last month at Warrenton, Va., he weighed 
175. Now let's get on with the story. 

Stas and his wife, Stacy, live in Monkton, 
which is horse country. Stacy has a grey colt 
named Cokie and a year and a half ago, when 
Stacy was laid up after an automobile acci¬ 
dent, she asked her husband to ride the 
horse for her. 

"The first time I rode him," Stas recalls,, "I 
couldn't believe how difficult it was. I said to 
myself, 'This is impossible, riding a horse.' 
Then I thought, 'Hey, wait a minute. Look 
who does this — children, women. It must 
be possible.' So then I did it." 

He did it, all right . . . and did it . . . and 
did it. He was hooked. 

"I had it all figured out," Stas says. "I was 
going to become a jumping rider, riding 
somebody else's horse. Then Turney clued 
me in. He told me nobody was going to let 
me ride his horse." 

"Why not?" Stas was asked."Because you 
were too big?" 

"No, because I didn't know what I was 
doing," he says. 

So he went to New York with Turney one 
weekend and bought his own jumper, a 
9-year-old from New Zealand named Ham¬ 
murabi II, and with the guidance of 
McKnight and a sharp trainer named Vivian 
Rail, Stas learned. 

He must have. Otherwise he'd never have 
survived this spring. Riding Hammurabi II, 


Stas Maliszewski, an All America football 
player at Princeton and a Colt draft 
choice, finds jump riding far more thrilling. 
His Hammurabi II (right, opposite) won 
the Murray Memorial, but Turney McKnight 
rode when Stas couldn't make the weight. 
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Stas continued 

he fell at the second fence at Rappahannock, 
Va., won at Warrenton, took thirds at How¬ 
ard county and in the Elkridge-Harford. Not 
bad for a neophyte, huh? 

The other evening Stas went to Bonnie 
White's Fox Fire Farm, a couple minutes up 
the Jarrettsville pike from his own home, and 
fed and watered Hammurabi II, who won 
the Murray Memorial at Butler last week 
with Turney McKnight riding him. 

"First race I rode Hammy," Stas said, "we 
went over the first jump and everything was 
beautiful. I said to myself, 'Man, this is a 
breeze! 'Then on the second jump I fell. He 
didn't; 1 did. Everything I had on was brand 
new, and I was covered with mud." 

Stas was asked to compare the thrill of 
making a big tackle against Yale before 
50,000 spectators at Palmer Stadium with 
going over a fence in the Maryland coun¬ 
tryside before a handful of people. 

"There's no comparison," he said feel¬ 
ingly as he fondled Hammurabi II. "The 
thrill of riding this horse is without equal. 


The thrust is something you have to experi¬ 
ence to understand. Riding a horse like 
Hammurabi II is like driving a Ferrari." 

Hammurabi II is entered in tomorrow's 
Hunt Cup race but Stas can't ride him. He 
has ballooned to 190 pounds, too much for a 
horse to carry over the 4-mile Glyndon lay¬ 
out. But Turney has his own horse. Harvest 
Sky, entered, and he can only ride one of 
them. Turney fell last week on Harvest Sky. 
Stas thinks his partner can win on Ham¬ 
murabi II. 

So Stas will be in a stew at 4 p.m., no 
matter what. Even if Turney rides the horse 
in the race, what Stas Maliszewski wants 
more than anything is to ride Hammurabi II 
himself. 

"Maybe next year," Stas says. "If I can get 
my weight down to 150 and keep it there for 
about a year . . 

His wife, Stacy, cringes at the thought. 
Even now Stas is but a shell of the Princeton 
All-American she fell in love with, but he is 
consumed by this horse, this sport, and he 
won't be satisfied until he rides in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby of timber racing. □ 
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experience we have found that no two people 
have ever wanted the same building — there¬ 
fore we DESIGN the building to fit your needs. 
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The Absorbine 
Daily Double. 



i 


Absorbine 
i Liniment. 


IRBINE 


VrtcrincrO 


2 


Absorbine 

Hooflex. 


It’s only right that our Daily Dou¬ 
ble should start off with Absorbine 
Veterinary Liniment. 

In stables all over America, 
Absorbine is No. 1: the effective 
treatment for relieving tempo¬ 
rary muscular soreness and 
stiffness. 

Famous trainers use it straight 
as a leg brace, and Absorbine 
mixed with water — 

as a body wash 
helps horses cool 
out and stay 
supple. 


Absorbine Hooflex helps ward 
off the major hoof problems— 
hoof walls that get too hard and 
crack; contracted heels; and 
hard soles. 

It does this because it has nine 
active ingredients, more than 
any other leading brand. 

Top farriers suggest you rub 
Hooflex on the whole hoof (cor¬ 
onet, wall, heel, sole 

_ and frog). Ask for 

Hooflex as an 
ointment or a 
liquid, which¬ 
ever you find 
most 
convenient. 





most trusted name. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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WE GET THERE 


Quality Service is a Tradition 
at Dulany-Vernay 



Since 1909 
a Trademark for 
Quality 


We’re keen on steady work (for 66 years we’ve served the 
Thoroughbred Racing Industry), but we’re also the Right 
Hand of commercial industry — we give good quick service 
on annual reports, advertising brochures, catalogues, 
publications, etc. The Maryland Horse is an example of our 
work. 

We’re proud of our quality and service is our sales pitch. 

ART SERVICES • TYPOGRAPHY • PRINTING • FINISHING 


For more information contact: 

Charles J. McLennan — (301) 669-4000 

Dulany-Vernay, Inc. 

Quality Commercial Printers 

2250 REISTERSTOWN ROAD 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21217 
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100th Preakness 



Obviously no one is around who remembers the 
first running of this venerable classic, Maryland's 
contribution to the Triple Crown. However, 
memories are long where the Preakness is con¬ 
cerned, each renewal bringing its own special recol¬ 
lections. On the following pages, three men whose 
careers have put them in intimate contact with Pim¬ 
lico and the Preakness — Dave Woods, Joe Hickey 
and Chick Lang — record their reminiscences. 
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Preakness 

Memories 



Dave Woods recalls Pimlico's 
atmosphere from 1937 through 
1951 during which time he was 
track's director of publicity. 


By David F. Woods 


It has been a long time since War Admiral 
won the 1937 Preakness. That was a special 
year for me — my first as a Pimlico official. 

Looking back to that 14-year period during 
which I served as a director of the Maryland 
jockey Club and head of the track's publicity 
department, I can see countless faces and 
hear so many voices . . . nostalgia is, after 
all, a sweet opium. 

But memories are more of people than 
horses. 

How well I recall my first directors' meet¬ 
ing. 

Around the stained oak table, cramped in 
a dark anteroom of the old Riggs building 
which housed Pimlico's general offices on 
the first floor and the jockeys' quarters on the 
second floor, were the old-line guardians of 
the Thoroughbred sport in Maryland. In¬ 
cluded were D. Sterett Gittings, Colonel Ral 
Parr, General Henry Warfield, Robert J. 
Walden, Charles E. McLane, Charles Reeves 
and, of course, general manager Matt 
Daiger. Alfred G. Vanderbilt was there and 
would be elected president. Henry A. Parr, 
3d, later president of Pimlico, was attending 
his first meeting. 

Determined to keep my mouth shut and to 
listen and learn, I casually started to light a 
cigarette. My match had barely caught fire 
when a stern voice, military in its sharpness, 
stopped me. 

"We don't smoke at these meetings, 
young man," said Colonel Stuart S. Janney, 
a veteran of the Spanish-American War. 

After the meeting, while two white-coated 
waiters from the Waters Catering Service 
spread a crisp linen tablecloth, napkins and 
platters of crab cakes and Smithfield ham. 
Colonel Parr ordered out the rye whiskey. 

"A time and a place for everything," Col¬ 
onel Janney observed with a twinkle in his 
eye and a nod toward me. I lit my cigarette. 

Pimlico was going to be fun, I thought, and 
it was for the next few years until after World 
War II, when racing throughout the country 
became more a source of revenue than a 
source of pleasure. 

Alfred Vanderbilt had an affection for Pim¬ 
lico and a genius for promotion; he made 
Pimlico a fun place and when I meet a rare 
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old-timer at the track today the greeting is 
usually followed with "wasn't it fun?" 

It was fun because we had more time. 
There were seven flat races a day, and one 
steeplechase if enough horses were available 
to fill it. That meant eight betting pools plus 
the daily double. There was time between 
races for a leisurely study of the Daily Racing 
Form , socializing, a visit to the paddock and 
there were no long lines at the betting win¬ 
dows. I don't mean that racing isn't fun 
today, but there isn't time for the fun of 
"going" racing what with nine races, a Daily 
Double, seven Exacta races and a Triple —17 
betting pools! 

The press box when I went to Pimlico was 
a casually built structure hanging perilously 
from the eaves of the grandstand. It was 
dubbed by the half-dozen working writers 
the "Crow's Nest" and, once perched there, 
the only means of communication with other 
areas was by messages passed up and down 
in a tin can attached to a long rope. I think 
Muggins Feldman, now handling Bowie's 
publicity, is one of the few remaining who 
actually handled that rope trick. 

But things changed for the better very 
soon after Vanderbilt took over. A new press 
box with a telephone through a central 
switchboard was installed along with the 
photo finish camera and the modern au¬ 
tomatic starting gate. 

Preakness Day saw the grandstand roof 
loaded down with a dozen or more newsreel 
cameras and the enlarged press box taxed to 
capacity with up to 100 correspondents, each 
with his own Western Union "bug" 
operator. Orlo Robertson, chief Associated 
Press sports reporter in those days and now 
retired, works part-time for Pimlico. A man 
who covered every kind of sports champion¬ 
ship, his presence today at Pimlico is a com¬ 
pliment to racing. 

One group of writers always arrived at 
Pimlico together, coming down by train from 
New York. Only two are alive today: Jim 
Roach, retired sports editor of the New York 
Times , and Red Smith, still writing a column 
for the same paper, who will be at this year's 
Preakness. Among the others was Grantland 
Rice who would invariably hand me a verse 
or two on the Preakness which he had com¬ 
posed at the insistence of his traveling com- 



Mr. Woods in 1950 


Since leaving Pimlico, Dave Woods has 
returned to the newspaper field, working 
initially for the Baltimore News-American 
and, for the past five years, with the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. Still an ardent fan, 
he frequently attends the races in Mary¬ 
land and remains in contact with his old 
friends in the press box. Mr. Woods also 
edited and compiled A Fireside Book Of 
Racing which was published in the 1960's. 
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panions. They didn't think much of his 
poetry but they liked to challenge him. 

Frank Graham, who just had to be a sports 
writer's sports writer for his uncanny talent 
of never taking a note but turning out the 
most accurate direct quotes, along with Joe 
Palmer completed the group. 

Palmer requires no more identification to 
racing people; he was the laureate of race 
literature. I don't know what his morals were 
but he loved purity; purity of prose and, in 
his opinion, the only pure Thoroughbreds 
came from this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
When Greentree Stable's John Gaver took a 
day off from racing to see a baseball game 
(this was before Joan Whitney Payson 
owned the New York Mets) Palmer would 
accuse him of rank heresy. Palmer also in¬ 
cluded bourbon whiskey, distilled in Ken¬ 
tucky, among the purest of human delights. 
If anybody wants to know what racing was 
all about, read Palmer's great book. This Was 
Racing. 

The first time I met Damon Runyon, we 
walked to the old Pimlico paddock together. 
Along the way, brushing shoulders with the 
great and near-great who show up at all 
major sports events, I was struck with the 
fact that he was unrecognized by them but 
greeted heartily by the touts, the stable- 
hands, exercise boys and others with a race 
track identity and little else. They were the 
people of whom he wrote so entertainingly 
and successfully. 

Steve Early, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's press secretary, never missed a 
Preakness and I remember 1943 when his 
luncheon party in a private room on the sec¬ 
ond floor of the Old Club House included 
Mamie Eisenhower. 

A familiar Preakness Day sight in those 
days was Mrs. Spalding Lowe Jenkins wait¬ 
ing at the head of the red-carpeted Old Club 
House steps for Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. She 
was as much a fixture at that spot as the 
Woodlawn Vase which was on display the 
week of the big race. 

Witch-hunting Senator Joe McCarthy 
managed to pause in his search for Com¬ 
munists and forget all else trying to pick a 


winner. I recollect okaying many checks for 
him and know he was wrong about horses, 
too. 

I actually cried when the Old Club House 
burned because among the many objects of 
racing memorabilia destroyed were a set of 
old Goodwin Guides, forerunner of the Daily 
Racing Form chart books. It was from many 
months of examining those old guides that I 
found the "lost Preakness" runnings. Lost 
also were all except two of Vaughn 
Flannery's distinguished paintings of Pim¬ 
lico. They were beautifully done and in¬ 
spired by a rather fanatic love Flannery had 
for everything connected with the Maryland 
Jockey Club of which he also was a director. 
Of the two remaining Flannery works, one is 
of the weather vane after Greentree's Capot 
won the Preakness; the other is of the small 
ground-floor bar in the Old Club House. Jock 
Whitney owns the former and Joe Stevens, 
Jr., the latter. 

Pimlico's Preakness Alibi Breakfast is a 
successor to the Alibi Table first proposed by 
Vaughn Flannery back in 1939. This was a 
daily function at a table beautifully set up by 
order of Joe Stevens, Sr., in a corner sitting 
room of the Old Club House. Harry Parr's 
place at the head of the table was the only 
place specially reserved while Jack Skinner, 
Arthur White, Rigan McKinney, Charley 
White, Charley Shaw, regulars from the clan 
of steeplechase trainers, and Horatio Luro, 
Yancey Christmas, racing secretary Charley 
McLennan, track general manager Jack Nee¬ 
dles, Freddy Colwill and an unrecalled 
number of free-loaders came and went offer¬ 
ing no alibis but telling some of the best rac¬ 
ing stories never to reach print. 

I remember Turf & Sport's editor Edgar 
Horn and his Preakness hopeful, a horse 
named Bar Ship, which never did make the 
big race but wound up in steeplechase events 
a few years later. And Raleigh Burroughs, 
later to succeed Horn, who saw more humor 
in a situation around a race track than any¬ 
one I've known. Fortunately, he is a fine 
storyteller which readers of the Chronicle of 
the Horse know full well. 

Bryan Field, a New York Times man before 
being hired by Delaware Park, would arrive 
at the Preakness with more self-importance 
than the Preakness favorite's owner. He was 
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a stickler for verifying the most obscure trivia 
among all the important news of the day. 
"Who said so?", he would demand when 
told a horse was a late scratch, or that Tam¬ 
many chief John Curry had come from New 
York for the Preakness. 

Ben Jones of Calumet Farm (Whirlaway, 
Citation, Faultless, Tim Tam, Fabius) was the 
darling of the big-name out-of-town writers. 
His acknowledged skill and popularity must 
certainly have shaved a point or two on the 
betting odds of his horses. Screen actor Don 
Ameche never missed a Calumet Preakness. 



Alfred G. Vanderbilt 

There was also columnist and naturalist 
John Kieran who. Pm told, to this day stands 
on the lawn of his Marblehead, Mass., home 
saluting the flag each morning and evening 
as it is raised and lowered. Only Kieran could 
get away with referring to the painted 
black-eyed Susans as Rudbeckia hirta which 
even old Mr. Cook, the Baltimore florist who 
supplied the shoe-polished daisies, didn't 
know was the Latin for the Maryland state 
flower until he looked it up in the dictionary. 

To my knowledge, Henry L. Mencken, the 
Sage of Baltimore, never saw a Preakness, 
but I do know he went to Pimlico solely for 


the purpose of sampling the special dishes 
served by Harry M. Stevens catering com¬ 
pany in the Old Club House. Reports were 
that he thoroughly enjoyed the corned beef 
and cabbage and departed after the third 
race. 

Local newspapermen not on the sports 
beats who gave Pimlico a seasonal high prior¬ 
ity were Ed Duffy, Pulitzer Prize-winner of 
the Sun , Frederic Nelson, editorial writer for 
the same. Buck Dorsey, managing editor of 
the Sun who sat in the same seat near the 
north end of the grandstand and was never 
seen in the clubhouse area. Andy Banks, 
famed and beloved city editor of the 
News-American, rarely missed a day at Pim¬ 
lico and neither did the same paper's pub¬ 
lisher, Bill Baskerville. 

In the late 1940s when WMAR-TV tele¬ 
vised an hour of racing live from the track 

War Admiral 



Pimlico's Clubhouse Lawn 
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every day, I did the color and the announcer 
was Jim McManus who went on to greater 
things in TV under the name of Jim McKay. 

Santa Anita's announcer, Joe Hernandez, 
famous for his rousing call of "Here comes 
Malicious" — Malicious being a come- 
from-behind crowd-pleasing Saturday af¬ 
ternoon idol — was imported to Pimlico one 
year. I can recall the crowd's reaction when 
his amplified Mexican-American accent rol¬ 
led over the Old Hilltop race course. There 
were puzzled looks on thousands of faces 
and heads turned toward the announcer's 
booth high on top of the grandstand. They 
ignored the horses; they wanted to see what 
that voice looked like. "I knew he wouldn't 
make it," commented Joe Palmer. "He's 
from California." 

One of the press corps' best storytellers 
was the Washington Post's irrepressible Wal¬ 
ter Haight. Another was Brownie Leach, 
who was so brilliant in his handling of publi¬ 
city for the Kentucky Derby. And there was 
Palmer Heagerty, acknowledged one of the 
most accurate chart-callers in the business 
and for whom Bowie named an important 
stakes race. 

I have my own debt of gratitude to the 
working hacks who covered racing day after 
day. Those now gone, like Gaby Haugh of 
the News-American, retired Russell Oakes of 



the Evening Sun, Don Reed earlier on The Sun 
and later helping me; Bill Yaeger, a lovable 
individual from the News-American and later 
publicizing Laurel, Mason Brunson and Sid 
Feder and Orlo Robertson of the AP, and the 
two Millers, Frank and Hugh, great race 
photographers for the Sunpapers and 
Washington Post respectively. I always foupd 
the photographers great guys, particularly 
earning their friendship by telling them to go 
ahead and take a picture in a verboten area 
and then making it right with the stewards 
who usually found the picture men damned 
nuisances. 

Bill Boniface of the Evening Sun and Char¬ 
ley Lamb of the News-American are two of the 
remaining regulars still doing daily stints in 
the press box. Snowden Carter, editor of this 
publication, and Joe Brocator, of the old 
Washington Times-Herald and now retired, 
still manage several trips a week to the press 
box. Only a bad heart keeps Humphrey Fin¬ 
ney from leaving his home in Kentucky to 
spend at least Preakness Week in Baltimore. 
Lou Panos, now an Evening Sun columnist, is 
also well remembered. And who can ever 
forget the magnificent contours and sharp 
tongue and pen of Rhoda Christmas who 
knew more about the actual raising of horses 
than most of us. 

I fear now how dangerously I've written, 
because I know for the next six months I'll be 
walking down North Charles Street and 
someone will stop me and say, "I enjoyed 
your piece about the old days but you forgot 
to mention . . ."Of course I have. That's the 
fun of the race track; you meet so many peo¬ 
ple you forget them until suddenly a men¬ 
tion of an old horse, a certain race, a trainer, 
an owner or a jockey, will suddenly bring 
back a flood of long-forgotten memories. 

That reminds me of Janon Fisher, Jr. I had 
written a program editorial and titled it 
"Hearts and Flowers." Janon stopped me in 
the paddock that afternoon and asked me, 
"What's this hearts and flowers business 
mean?" Well, Janon, this piece is all hearts 
and flowers and I remember when you voted 
against my suggestion of changing the Pim¬ 
lico Oaks to the Black-Eyed Susan. □ 


Matt Daiger 
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Memories of 
Preakness Past 

By Joe B. Hickey, Jr. 


Friend Dave Woods was holding forth in 
the publicist's chair at Pimlico when I saw my 
first Preakness — Citation's in 1948 — so I 
won't tread on his toes. I'm sure some of his 
fondest recollections are of Big Cy and the 
Joneses, pere et fils; suffice it to say I saw 
Citation make history as I stood on the rail of 
the clubhouse porch, a venerable old struc¬ 
ture whose obituary I was to write almost 
two decades later. 

Native Dancer's victory in 1953 buoyed 
somewhat the great disappointment I ex¬ 
perienced when Alfred G. Vanderbilt's Gray 
Ghost was beaten by Dark Star in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. It was to be the lone defeat in 
the horse's career. 

Tempering the satisfaction of Native 
Dancer's classic win was the fact that Dark 
Star, his Derby conqueror, bowed in both 
tendons in the Preakness. It was, nonethe¬ 
less, a great win for Maryland, despite the 
fact that the son of Polynesian — Geisha, by 
Discovery, had been foaled in Kentucky. 

The Dancer lived all but a few months of 
his early days in Maryland. And once taken 
out of training, he remained at Sagamore 
until his last hours. 

Vanderbilt, himself, had a distaste for 
Kentuckians who reminded him, a promi¬ 
nent Maryland breeder of long standing, that 
the greatest horse he ever bred was foaled in 
the Blue Grass State. He had a pat answer for 
them, though. "I was born in England, but I 



Mr. Hickey in 1969 

An employee of Windfields and Wood- 
stock Farms for the past six years, Joe 
Hickey headed Pimlico's publicity de¬ 
partment from 1963 through 1969. Prior to 
that he was an assistant editor of Turf & 
Sport Digest. He has been a columnist for 
the Daily Racing Form for many years. 

never have considered myself an Eng¬ 
lishman," he would reply. 

In 1954 I began covering a series of Preak- 
nesses for The Blood-Horse . It was tough leg 
work but a lot of fun and the experience 
couldn't be measured in dollars and cents. 
The assignment gave me an entree to the 
tackrooms and confidences of the biggest 
names in racing. I would look forward from 
one spring to the next to "Preakness fever." 

Hasty House Farm's Hasty Road won the 
1954 Preakness by losing the Preakness Prep 
to Correlation. Hall of Fame jockey Johnny 
Adams (whose grandson is now riding win¬ 
ners at Pimlico) claimed that Hasty Road 
didn't see Correlation coming until too late in 
the Prep. He suggested to trainer Harry 
Trotsek that he cut a hole in Hasty Road's 
right blinker. Trotsek concurred and Hasty 
Road held off Correlation all through the 
final furlong to win by a neck. 

The Roman — Traffic Court colt's speed 
had been well documented, but the Preak¬ 
ness was testimony to his courage. 

Walter M. Ball photograph 
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Joe Hickey remembers . . . 

Fifty-five was Nashua's year and the 
Preakness was a treasured moment for 
young William Woodward, Jr., who was to 
die so tragically soon thereafter. Swaps was 
dozing in his stall at Hollywood Park and 
Summer Tan and Dedicate were awaiting 
another day when highstrung Saratoga took 
on Nashua. Trained by Frank (Downey) 
Bonsai, Saratoga had refused to extend him¬ 
self in his final work for the Preakness, and 
the saddling ceremonies in the paddock 
were an ordeal for both horse and trainer. 

Despite dissipating his energies, Saratoga 
set up for Nashua the fastest Preakness since 
1925, when the race was lengthened to its 
present l 3 /ie miles distance. Nashua's time of 
1:54 3 /s clipped Vis seconds off Tom Fool's 
track mark set in 1953 when the Greentree 
colt won the Pimlico Special while being 
eased. 

Despite his track-record performance, 
Nashua showed little respect for the Preak¬ 
ness. He would have nothing to do with the 
blanket of ersatz black-eyed Susans and later 
added insult to injury by cooling out under a 
blanket emblazoned with the message 
"WINNER 1955 — THE FLAMINGO." 

In 1956 the Calumet juggernaut was still 
rolling across the country. On the afternoon 
that Mrs. Gene Markey's Fabius gave 
Calumet its fifth Preakness victory the 
stable's sterling fillies Beyond and Princess 
Turia dead-heated in the Acorn Stakes and 
Trentonian won at Garden State Park. 

As far as I was concerned, the dominant 
figure in that Preakness was Hugh Fontaine, 
trainer of Kentucky Derby winner Needles. 
Thick glasses, a cane, rust jacket and 
brown-and-gold striped trousers set Fon¬ 
taine apart from the crowd. 

He was a great storyteller. 

"See these pants," he said, fingering the 
incredibly bright material. "My wife bought 
'em for me. I wouldn't even wear them ex¬ 
cept that I'm afraid to take them off. Had 'em 
on for the Flamingo, Florida Derby and Ken¬ 
tucky Derby," he chuckled, remembering 
once again his colt's finest moments. 

"And this (blackthorn) walking stick. Got 
it in Ireland last summer. Bought $47,000 
worth of horses and $4.50 worth of cane, and 


damned if I don't think this thing isn't the 
best investment of the lot." 

That same year, 1956, the rumor mill was 
working overtime. Reports were rampant all 
over town that Pimlico was about to be sold 
to the May Company and that the track 
would become the site of Baltimore's largest 
shopping center. The 1956 Preakness would 
be the last at Pimlico; next year it would be 
held at Garden State. 

It was, of course, so much talk. 

Needles had broken ribs and pneumonia 
as a foal; the following year another colt came 
to Pimlico with a clinical history. Like 
Nashua, Bold Ruler had had a hernia, and as 
a yearling he had almost cut off his tongue, 
supposedly on a tie chain. He also tended to 
be arthritic and wanted things his own way. 
Arcaro had tried to rate Bold Ruler in the 
Derby and the colt resented it. Allowed to 
run his own race in the Preakness, he won 
from Iron Liege, benefactor in the Derby 
when Shoemaker misjudged the finish line 
with *Gallant Man. 

The '57 Preakness lost a lot of its punch 
when Calumet's Gen. Duke came out of a 
mid-week work with a fractured foot. A colt 
of tremendous ability, he died not long 
thereafter, coming down a "wobbler." 

The 3-year-olds of 1957 were as good a 
crop as American Thoroughbred breeding 
ever has produced. Bold Ruler, the Preak¬ 
ness winner, went on to lead America's sire 
list eight times. Round Table, America's 
leading living sire of stakes winners, was a 
3-year-old that year, as were ^Gallant Man, 
Barbizon, Cohoes, Vertex, Nearctic, Clem 
and Promised Land. 

Tim Tam, Preakness hero in 1958, had 
dead aim on the Triple Crown when he 
shattered a sesamoid in the Belmont home¬ 
stretch. He was a genuine racehorse of rare 
ability, and not even Jimmy Jones, his 
trainer, gave him full marks, probably be¬ 
cause there always was the tendency to 
compare Tim Tam with Whirlaway or Cita¬ 
tion. 

Silky Sullivan was the hoopla horse that 
year. He got reams of copy, but little else for 
his trip East. 

Royal Orbit, later to spend much of his 
stud career in Maryland, upset Horse of the 
Year Sword Dancer in the '59 Preakness as 
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First Landing finished far back. Reggie Cor¬ 
nell (now training for Calumet), humiliated 
by Silky Sullivan's desultory showing the 
year before, gained his revenge as the con¬ 
ditioner of the handsome Royal Orbit. 

A week before the 1960 Preakness, on the 
morning of the Prep, Leonard Fruchtman 
sold Bally Ache to a syndicate headed by 
Joseph Arnold for $1,250,000. When the 
*Ballydam — Celestial Blue colt won the 
Preakness and the purse of $121,000, the 
purchase price looked indeed good. But the 
game and fast colt succumbed before the 
completion of his racing career. Incidentally, 
T. V. Lark, leading sire last year, finished last 
in Bally Ache's Preakness. 

Jack Price, who had a grin as broad as 
Carry Back's quarters, made the 1961 Preak¬ 
ness a delight for everyone who covered the 
race. 

Asked if he had given jockey John Sellers 
his riding instructions for the Preakness, the 
close-cropped one quipped: "Gave them to 
him last night in the men's room of the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel while the Preakness Ball was 
going on. I said 'Johnny, I think it's time for 
you to go to bed.' " 


Jack Price is quite a character. After taking 
in the Preakness luncheon, Jack retired to his 
box, watched a few races and then dropped 
off to sleep. 

Carry Back was the people's choice, and 
while the so-called "smart money" knocked 
him, Carry Back laughed all the way to the 
bank as he rolled up career earnings of over a 
million dollars. 

In 1962 I went to work at Pimlico as assist¬ 
ant director of racing, serving Preakness day 
as a placing judge. That Preakness week was 
a nightmare from beginning to end. An al¬ 
most unbearable heat wave settled over 
Baltimore and concentrated its wrath on the 
big day itself. 

Early on, horsemen complained of the 
condition of the Pimlico track. In response, 
Lou Pondfield, then general manager, 
ordered 25 loads of top soil brought in from 
Charles Town and mixed in the sandy track 
cushion. Somehow or another, the last two 
loads had not been screened. All hell broke 
loose. Horatio Luro stormed into Pondfield's 
office and deposited a handful of stones (that 
had been picked up on the track) on the 
G.M.'s desk and screamed in fractured Eng- 
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Joe Hickey remembers . . . 

lish, "I weel not run zee Derby winner De¬ 
cidedly in zee Preakness eef you don't do 
zumsing about ze track. Look at zeez 
stones!" 

Something was done. Baltimore had not 
seen such bucket brigades since the Great 
Fire of 1904. Even Pondfield was seen pick¬ 
ing up stones. 

That crisis passed — only to have another 
waiting in the wings. This, you remember, 
was the year of the Greek Money-Ridan de¬ 
bacle. Ycaza, on Ridan, elbowed Rotz on 
Greek Money and then had the gall to claim 
foul. Well, that was the closest thing to a lost 
weekend that the racing press has seen. To 
top it all off, the short-term publicity director 
staggered off the job the second the horses 
crossed the line. And from then on the ship 
was rudderless. 

Sixty-three brought cowboys Tenney and 
Ellsworth into town with Candy Spots. The 
day before the Preakness Tenney had Candy 
Spots on the track three times: he galloped in 
the morning, schooled in the afternoon and 
breezed after the last race. 

The most unforgettable sight of that 
Preakness, however, was the anguished 
look on Jimmy Conway's face as he watched 
Chateaugay work too fast (getting a way from 
his exercise boy). In that twinkling the Darby 
Dan colt blew his chance of winning the Tri¬ 
ple Crown, for he had won the Derby be¬ 
forehand and was to take the Belmont after¬ 
ward. Shame. Jim Conway is such a gentle¬ 
man. Things weren't the same in the 
Frenchman's kitchen the remainder of the 
week. 

Candy Spots' Preakness was the first year 
the field was saddled on the turf course in 
front of the stands. This, too, was an out¬ 
growth of the horrendous heat of the year 
before when Ridan was saddled out on the 
track. Moody Jolley requesting special per¬ 
mission from the stewards to do so. 

As was the case in the Kentucky Derby, a 
good little horse beat a good big horse in the 
1964 Preakness. The principals were North¬ 
ern Dancer — who had run the fastest Derby 
on record until Secretariat came along — and 
his much larger adversary, Hill Rise. 

It was Jack Carrera, a trainer of some repu¬ 
tation, who pronounced to all within ear¬ 


shot: "Northern Dancer won't be on the 
board. Hill Rise is a cinch." 

Carrera was selling Northern Dancer 
short. He was on the muscle all week. In¬ 
deed, he was being grazed on two shanks; 
trainer Horatio Luro on one and groom 
Willie Brevard on the other. The little colt has 
done all right since, too. 

Memories of past Preaknesses flood the 
mind at this time of the year. Memories of all 
the fine people — of the trips to Louisville 
with Chick Lang to drum up the Preakness 
and bring back the first three in the Derby. 
And how Chick got us out of Louisville Sun¬ 
day morning — with or without reserva¬ 
tions. One time we boarded the plane before 
it was even brought out of the hangar. And 
another time we "bumped" Jockeys' Guild 
officials Joe Servis and Nick Jemas even 
though we didn't have reservations. 

Of Jimmy Jones recounting the pleasures 
of racing at Havre de Grace in the spring. The 
glow on Freddie Randolph's face when he 
threw a leg over Iron Liege . . . And Mike 
Ford. Was there ever a more cooperative or a 
nicer owner to work with? And Kauai King, 
making us all proud that he was a Mary¬ 
land-bred colt. 

The glow seen in Timonium the night the 
old Pimlico Members' Club burned down, 
and guarding the horse-and-jockey weather 
vane throughout the blaze so that souvenir 
hunters wouldn't steal it. 

Frank Whiteley's chicanery in identifying 
Tom Rolfe as Chamonix when he vanned the 
colt in from Laurel to have a work over the 
track . . . The monumental red tape in get¬ 
ting the Governor-General's Horse Guards 
to appear for Northern Dancer's Preakness. 
The mounted troop carried ceremonial 
lances and getting men and horses across the 
Peace Bridge constituted "an armed body 
crossing an international border." 

John Jacobs making it on his own in 1970 
with Personality, and the pandemonium 
among the Latins when Canonero II set his 
new track record. And what of the bruising I 
took as Del Carroll pummelled me through¬ 
out his frenzied rooting for Bee Bee Bee in 
'72. 

The majesty that was Secretariat. . .Every 
year brings its own cast of unforgettable 
characters. Stand by for the Class of '75. □ 
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Oceanport, N. J., Exit 105, Garden State Parkway 
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PART 2 

By Snowden Carter 


Chick Lang was an agent first, 
then a trainer, then an agent 
again. His big break came when 
another agent asked him to take 
the book of jockey Bill Hartack. 


Almost from the day he was born 48 
years ago. Chick Lang seemed destined to 
wind up at the race tracks. His father had 
been one of the nation's leading riders and 
his maternal grandfather had trained a Ken¬ 
tucky Derby winner. 


Chick knew no other world than horse 
racing — but he had trouble finding his 
niche. As an exercise boy, he was an embar¬ 
rassment to his father. When he tried the 
next best thing — i.e. schooling jumpers — 
his father ruled him off, sending him home 
to live with his grandmother. 

Quitting school after the eleventh grade. 
Chick became a jockey's agent, then a horse 
trainer, then an agent again. He was by that 
time married to a Pimlico girl. 

His family was growing, Nancy being 
pregnant with Deborah (the younger of their 
two children) when Chick put in a particu¬ 


larly bleak winter in Florida. Returning to 
Baltimore broke and discouraged, Lang lis- ! 
tened to advice from his father-in-law. "He I 
asked me why I couldn't go out and get an J 
honest job like other boys who had married 
his friends' daughters," recalls Chick. "Sol 
took him up on it. I got a job selling Lincolns 
and Mercurys for an automobile company on * 
Reisterstown road." 

But the man who has been Pimlico's gen¬ 
eral manager since 1969 never forgot his race 
track connections. In fact, it was to race- 
trackers that he made most of his sales of 1 
automobiles. 

Among his closest friends was an agent 
named Charley Wells. 

During one of their many bull sessions, 
Wells told his friend that he would soon have I 
a problem. It was one, he explained, that , 
Chick could help him solve. 

"His problem," explains Chick, "was that 
he had a rider named Bill Hartack who was 
winning a lot of races around West Virginia 
and Ohio. But he had taken Hartack's book 
only because his regular rider, Oliver Cut- l 
shaw, was sidelined with a broken arm. 

"Well, Oliver's, arm was healed, he was } 
galloping horses again and pretty soon he'd 
be ready to ride. Under the rules an agent ! 
could have only one veteran rider. So he had 
to get rid of either Hartack or Cutshaw. 

"What he wanted me to do was take the 
rider he was dropping. This appealed to me. i 
I had had enough of the automobile busi- [ 
ness. I was dying to get back to the tracks. ' 

"So we talked it over for days. First it was: . 
'I'll take Cutshaw and you take Hartack.' I 
Then it was the other way around. The boys ' 
were agreeable with whatever we decided. 
And it was Charley who had to decide. 

"Charley changed his mind so much it got 1 
to be a joke. I think it was really loyalty that 
finally made him pick Cutshaw. Not that he ^ 
didn't keep a top rider. That was the whole I 
thing. Both boys were young and both # 
looked like they had big futures." 

That was how in the spring of 1954 Chick (\ 
Lang became Bill Hartack's agent. 

I didn't know a helluva lot about him," f 
recalls Lang. "Eddie Litzenberger (now | 
Pimlico's assistant racing secretary) had been 
his agent before Wells, and Litz told me the * 
boy could really horseback. But to me Har- 1 
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I tack was just a name. I knew that Junie 
I Corbin (Norman Corbin, Jr.) had brought 
him around and had recently sold his con¬ 
tract to Ada L. Rice. Junie told me the kid's 
father was a coal miner in Black Lick, Pa., 

I and that they were as poor as poor can be. No 
| indoor plumbing, no running water even. Of 
I course, that was before Bill had started win- 
I ning races. Right from the first when he 
| began to make money his primary considera¬ 
tion was to take care of his father and two 
sisters. (His mother had been killed in an 
| automobile accident while going out to get a 
I Christmas tree on Christmas Day when Bill 
| was quite young.) 

"Anyway, here I was at Pimlico in the 
spring of 1954 with this 21-year-old jock who 
had just lost his bug. Up to that point, Bill 
was regarded as a half-mile track sensation. 

‘ He had won 350 races the previous year 
I (with the 'bug,' i.e. apprentice allowance), 
placing him second to Bill Shoemaker (485 
wins). But Shoe had won his races at the big 
tracks. My boy was mostly Charles Town 
and places like that. 

"We had one big thing going for us, 
though. That was that Junie had sold his 
,* contract to Ada L. Rice. Junie was a half- 
miler. The Rice stable was big league. And 
training for the Rices was that fine horseman 
and gentleman Tommy Kelly. 

"My first impression of Bill was that he 
was smart, conscientious and a fierce com¬ 
petitor. I've never changed any of those 
opinions. To this day I think he has more 
- guts — more nerve — than any rider that 
ever lived. He was fearless and he absolutely 
I believed that he could ride a race better than 
any jockey in the world. 

"But of course in 1954 he was still a kid and 
i had a lot to learn. And one of the first things I 
jumped on him about was his bad teeth. He 
had this habit, you see, of scratching his nose 
or pulling on his upper lip whenever he 
, talked. He did that because his teeth were so 
| bad he didn't want anybody to see them. 

"It was sad. Here was an impoverished kid 
j who had graduated first in his high school 
I class, but had been raised on such poor food 
i that his teeth were actually rotten. When he 

Chick and Nancy Lang stand beside 
Wiseshot, Lang's first winner as a trainer. 

The race was at Hialeah. The year was 1947. 


came to me at Pimlico that spring he would 
ride as many horses as I could put him on 
(frequently eight on an eight-race program), 
and then he'd lay awake half the night be¬ 
cause of the pain in his jaws. 

"Finally, I couldn't stand it any longer. I 
called up my own dentist and told him about 
my rider. Then one day I just told Billy to get 
in the car. I took him to my dentist and told 
Bill he had to face it. I guess the dentist pul¬ 
led out eight or ten teeth. 

"Then I took him home where my wife 
Nancy and her mother could feed him. He 
lived on soup and milk shakes and stuff like 
that. 

"For days he would hardly speak to me. 
He could have killed me with the looks he 
gave me. But he only missed a few days 
riding and from then on things were a lot 
better. 

"Right away we started to click. I was only 
27 at the time. But I was the Man and he was 
the Boy. He listened to me. He was polite to 
people, attentive. 

"Our big break came real quick. One of the 
Rice horses was Pet Bully, a 6-year-old who 
had class. Tommy Kelly won five stakes with 
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Mr. Pimlico continued 


him that year and in every instance Bill was 
the rider. 

So all of a sudden instead of having a 
half-mile track sensation I had a boy who 
was winning stakes in New York. 

"Here I was a guy who had never made 
over 5 or 6 thousand a year suddenly getting 
20 to 25 thousand. And I was only making20 
per cent of what Bill was taking in. It was like 
waking up one morning to find yourself a 
rich man! 

"I had, of course, seen that world before— 
only never been part of it. I guess I had had 
20 jockeys before Hartack. Riders like John 
Tammaro, Carson Kirk, R. J. Martin, Bobby 
Mitchell, Reds Howell . . . 

"They were competent breadwinners, but 
with all of them I had to work my tail off just 
to pay living expenses. 

Then, all of a sudden, Billy and I are in the 
world of hundred dollar bills and talking 
with C. V. Whitney, Alfred Vanderbilt, Ben 
Jones. We're in the Cadillac world. It's a dif¬ 
ferent life for both of us. 

"Still we both know that our success de¬ 
pends on only one thing — how well Billy 
rides. And on this point he never gives me 
any trouble. 

Naturally, he goes out and buys a big, 
fast car. But he doesn't start partying or run¬ 
ning around with show girls. In fact, what he 
does will really surprise you. He starts going 
to toy stores, buying maybe three hundred 
or five hundred dollars worth of model air¬ 
planes, erector sets and things you have to 
build. 

"We're rooming together, of course, and 
every night I got to sit there and watch him 
assemble some kind of new toy. It's like he's 
redoing his childhood. He went through 
every stage of a kid's life that he had missed 
when he was growing up. 

After awhile I felt like I was living in 
Santa s workshop. It would be midnight 
sometimes when all of a sudden there'd be 
this whrrring noise or this grrring noise that 
would put me straight up in my bed. 

" 'Holy Christ,' I'd holler at Bill, 'will you 
put away those God damned toys and go to 
bed! I've got to get up at 5 o'clock.' 

I know one thing, if Bill ever wants a job 


today repairing mechanical toys he's suref 
qualified. He was really smart with those 1 
things. Once he learned how to do some¬ 
thing, he never forgot. 

That was one of the things that made him 
such a great rider. He always reasoned that if I 
you could do it, then he could, too. And he'd ’ 
bet on himself — I don't mean riding races, 11 
mean in ping pong, pool, horse shoes — any 
game that anybody suggested. 

"Why if Willie Hoppe was to challenge 
him at pool, he'd bet on himself. 

That kind of attitude helped make him. 
No doubt about it. But there's no one thing 
that makes a rider great. You hear this reason 
and that reason and it's all bull. Greatness is f 
born into a jockey. It's natural athletic ability' 
plus guts, hard work and things like that. 

"During the first year I had Bill the big ’ 
rider in Maryland was Nick Shuk. Well, right f 
away Bill sets his sights on Nick Shuk. What 
he does is try to beat Nick in every game that 
Nick knows how to play. That means cards 
in the jocks' room, pool, ping pong — every¬ 
thing. 

"Of course Bill practices fanatically over * 
these games before he plays. Like ping pong, 
for example. He'd spend hours just hitting a * 
ball against a wall to get different twists and i 
spins. 

With him to be a good jockey meant 
dominating other jockeys in a battle of wits. 
He had to triumph. Prove he was their 
master. And if he couldn't prove it, then he 
hated them. 

"I remember when we went to New Jersey if 
that first year and Jimmy Stout was the lead¬ 
ing rider. Right away Bill zeros in on Stout. 
Sid Jacobs had a three-horse entry in a stakes f 
race. The riders were Stout, Basil James and 
Hartack. So they're in the paddock before 
the race and Sid says to the boys.* 'I want you ^ 
fellows to decide before the race whether 
you're going to save with each other. It 
doesn't matter to me, but I don't want any ) 
fighting about it after the race is run. Each of f 
you can ride for yourself if you want to. Or 
you can cut the stake (assuming one of the 
three won) three ways. Just let me know j 
what you're going to do.' 

"So Bill wants to psych out Jimmy Stout. 
He's the youngest rider of the three and 
should be the last to speak up. But right away 
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he says to Jacobs, 'I'll save with James, but I 
don't want any part of Stout.' 

"That's an insult to Jimmy, of course, and 
it's intended. Bill wanted to make him so 
mad he'd lose his judgment. 

I "So they run the race. The entry is odds- 
I on favorite. Bill wins it with Closed Door, 
| James is fourth with Hueso and Stout 
; finishes fifth with Setubal. 

"The value to the winner is something like 
$14,000, so Billy winds up with $1,400 which 
he splits with James. Stout gets zilch. And 
don't think he ever forgets it! 

"Another guy Billy always hated was Ar- 
caro. That was because he could never reach 
him. He could never make any impression 
on him. It was like trying to psych out Babe 
Ruth or Jack Dempsey. They're so big they 
I just ignore you. 

"And even today Eddie ignores Hartack. 
I Sometime just ask Eddie who the best riders 
| were he ever rode against. He'll say: 

Shoemaker, Baeza . . He'll go on and 
| name five or six and he'll never mention 
I Hartack. 


"The thing was, Eddie read Billy's game 
and he wouldn't let him get close. 

"Then there's Atkinson. Billy never could 
stand him, either. Ted has this way of using 
big words. Like he had just gotten through 
reading Webster's dictionary. Billy would 
hear him on television and turn red in the 
face and say: 'Listen to that dumb sonofa- 
bitch trying to act like he's a Rhodes scholar.' 

"To like a person he had to dominate him. 

"But during those first years, we worked 
well together. I was still the Man and he was 
still the Boy. I could tell him he needed a 
haircut or that his pants didn't go with his 
jacket. He'd listen to me. 

"I told him that for us to be successful we 
had to work together like a pitcher and a 
catcher. Or like two guys rowing a boat. 

"One of the thing' I had to be careful of 
with him was not to put him on horses where 
he had to take off weight. He couldn't take 
off weight and ride any good. For one thing, 
he got headaches. He was just a rider that 
couldn't reduce. So I had to turn down some 
good horses because I knew that one last 



"I was the Man. He was the Boy/' 
says Lang about his early years 
with record-setting Bill Hartack. 




Mr. Pimlico continued 

pound was something Billy just couldn't 
afford to lose. 

"The big thing about the way he handled a 
horse was that he was in full command. He 
was great with tough horses that had bad 
habits. 

First thing he'd do when he got on them 
was warm them up real good. He always 
insisted on warming them up. That way he 
got the feel of the horse, and the horse got 
the feel of Hartack. 

He'd whack them a couple of times on 
post parade just to get the juices flowing. 
Then if a horse would shy. from something 
like a piece of paper, he'd snatch the horse 
around and ride right over top of it. All the 
time jacking him with his stick. 

"He was an inside rider, too. Some jocks 
are inside riders, some outside. Billy loved 
the inside. I remember one horse named 
Blue Choir that he learned a trick on. *BIue 
Choir was a grass horse and Billy was an 
inside rider. So one day they're into the 
stretch on the inside and they get so close to 
the hedge that the brambles rub *Blue 
Choir's hindquarters. When that happened, 
*Blue Choir takes off like a fresh horse! So 
every time after that. Bill rubs *Blue Choir's 
ass against the hedge. It's his hole card and 
nobody else knows it. 

"Well all through the rest of 1954 Billy 
goes great. He closes out the year with 323 
winners, second only to Shoemaker who 
gets 380. He s fourth to Shoemaker in money 
earned ($1,280,210 for Harcack, $1,876,760 
for Shoemaker) and seventh to Arcaro in 
stakes money ($394,935 to $895,690). 

"We wind up the year riding in Florida but 
that's a story itself. 

"To get there we drive down in this big 
new shiny black Oldsmobile that Bill's just 
bought. Well riding with Bill is an experi¬ 
ence. He drives like he rides, fast. 

Anyway, we get there and check into 
Miami Springs Villas. It's Bill's first time in 
Florida. 

"Soon as we pull the car up to the front 
door he says: 'I'm not going to unpack. It's 
too hot. I don t like Florida. I'm going home 
and spend the winter with my father.' 

"I tell him, 'For Christ's sake, give yourself 
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a chance. Give Florida a chance! We just got f 
here.' 

" 'Nope,' he says, 'I'll go in with you while , 
you unpack, but just leave my stuff in the 
car.' 

"Well, I do what he says. So while I'm [ 
unpacking I tell him the least he can do is stay ' 
overnight and go out the next morning to 
Tommy Kelly's barn and let him know he's . 
not going to ride for him in Florida. Bill says ' 
okay and walks out the door to look the place I 
over while I finish unpacking and take a [ 
shower. 

'In about 15 minutes he's back in the f 
room, his eyes sparkling and a smile from ear 
to ear. 'Come on. Chick, get dressed,' he ' 
sa ys. 'I got something great to show you.' So 
he leads me outside to the swimming pool. I 
And there they are — about 30 Eastern Air- ) 
lines hostesses all sitting on the edge of the 
pool splashing their legs in the water. 

"Turns out that Miami Springs Villas is 
where Eastern Airlines trains its hostesses. 
After seeing those girls, I couldn't have I 
dragged Bill out of the place even if I had • 
wanted to. In fact a year later he bought a 
house across from the Villas. 

"Florida turned out to be the spot where i 
he really had the most fun. He discovered 
scuba diving and of course had to become an 
overnight expert. He bought all the most ex¬ 
pensive gear and whenever he wasn't at the 
track he was in the ocean. 

"He was generous with his money on 
other people, too. When Christmas came he 
sent gifts to every relative and friend he , 
could think of. Especially the kids. He could 
never buy enough for the kids. 

"We had a good season in Florida and 
went back north in the spring still riding the ^ 
crest of the wave. If anything, our luck was 
getting better. 

Shoemaker won the Kentucky Derby that I 
year with Swaps and Arcaro finished second 
with Nashua. I couldn't get Billy a mount in , 
the race but the big stables were using us ^ 
in lots of other major stakes. I knew then that 
it was only a matter of time. 

"That summer we went to Chicago which 
was home base for Dan and Ada Rice. He 
was a big grain market man. 

"One afternoon I was sitting in Mr. Rice's I 
box with Ben Lindheimer. He was the presi- 
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1 dent of Arlington and Washington Park and 
owned the L. A. Rams. 

"During a lull in the conversation, he said: 
'Chick, what are you doing with your 
I money? Do you know anything about the 
I market?' 

f "I told him the only market I knew any- 
I thing about was the Lexington Market in 
I Baltimore. He said well he was talking about 
I the stock market, and he'd like to give me a 
, tip now and then if I was interested. 

"So I sat there and nodded and smiled, 

I saying to myself: 'My God, isn't this some¬ 
thing! Here I am a dumb jock's agent sitting 
! with two of Chicago's richest men and 
they're going to give me tips on how to invest 
my money!' 

"Well it was a full year before Mr. Lind- 
f heimer gave me a tip. But it was a good one. I 
i tried to get Billy to go in with me, but he said 
I he'd handle his own money. 

"Later on I had other owners give me good 
information on the stock market. Particularly 
Hirsch Jacobs and his family. In fact, I be- 
^ came so close with the Jacobs family that 
< some of the agents used to say I was their son 
— Moshe. 

"Lou Wolfson was another who gave me 
I good stock information.. 

"And I also became a good friend of a 

( couple of outstanding trainers — Ben Jones 
and Max Hirsch. 

"B. A. was as tough as they come. He'd 
j spit in a rattlesnake's eye. 

"And Mr. Hirsch was some kinda man, 
too. He loved to hunt with a gun and a dog. I 
| remember the first time we went out to- 
| gether. He was in his 80's and I thought how 
I I'd have to look out for the old guy. 

"Well, we came to a stream and I started 
. searching for a narrow spot so Mr. Hirsch 
I wouldn't have to jump. Pretty soon I found 
one. So I hollers to him. He answers me — 
i from the other side! 

"Billy, meanwhile, is filling his life with 
things like bowling, softball games and pic- 
J nics with owners and trainers. He's got fast 
| cars (a Jaguar and a Cadillac), he's bought his 
| father a farm in Charles Town and every- 
| thing is going great. 

"But you know how it is with famous peo¬ 
ple. They invariably pick up a Gopher. And 


if the Gopher turns out to be a bad one, a lot 
of damage can be done. 

"A Gopher is a person who wants to go-for 
your Form, or go-for cigarettes at the drug¬ 
store or go-for anything that you happen to 
need. Well, Billy's Gopher came into view in 
New Jersey in the summer of 1955. His name 
was Sam Lewin — known around the track 
as Sam, the Genius. 

"In my opinion Sam ruined Billy's person¬ 
ality. Every day he worked on the kid telling 
him how great he was. They used to have 
services every morning and every evening — 
all in the name of Bill Hartack, his praises to 
be sung. 

"Up until then Billy was a reasonable per¬ 
son, a nice kid. 

"But the Genius brainwashed him. Told 
him to go up to the press box and bawl out 
that sonofabitch who said he finished second 
on the best horse. 'Ask him how many races 
he's ever won,' Sam would say. 'Why the 
bastard is making $50 a week and telling you 
how to ride races!' 

"Then he convinced Billy that he should 
challenge the stewards and the TRPB. When 
the stewards told him to come in at 10 o'clock 
the next morning, Sam would say: 'Tell them 
you'll be in at 11. Who the hell they think 
they're talking to, some punk?' 

"I'd go to Sam and plead with him. 'Leave 
the kid alone. For God's sake! You know he 
can't get away with fighting the press, the 
stewards and the TRPB. I know that Billy's 
great, but he still can't make water run up 
hill!' 

"But I never got through to Sam. At the 
time he was manager of the Carolyn K Stable 
and described himself as a professional gam¬ 
bler. 

"In my opinion most of the troubles that 
Billy got himself into during the following 
years can be attributed to Sam Lewin's ad¬ 
vice. 

"He never let the boy alone. 'You're the 
greatest rider there ever was. The greatest, the 
greatest, the greatest the greatest the 
greatest .... 

"Some Gopher, that Sam Lewin." □ 

Next month Chick Lang recalls Hartack's remark¬ 
able years with Calumet Farm. 
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The “lnThing”.™lnThe Infield 
^Saturday, May HUBS* 




ZIM’S DIXIELAND BAND KERBY SCOTT, m.c I THE MAJESTICS 
"THE PREAKNESS SIX" CONTESTS & PRIZES I ROCK GROUP 


CHAMPIONSHIP LACROSSE 

10 30 AM 

Chesapeake Lacrosse Club 
vs 

Philadelphia Lacrosse Cfub 

BALTIMORE COLTS 
MARCHING BAND 

I (Majorettes & Cheerleaders)! 


Circle The Day 

Pimlico 




Preakness 

The 17th of May 


ZIM ZEMAREL and His 

BIG DANCE BAND 

| "Music From Then Until Nuw"| 

JON GLIK arid the 
| Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
BLUE GRASS BAND 


WORLD CHAMPION 

SWEET ADELINES 


Colorful Baltimore City 
MOUNTED POLICE 


HI 



V* tj 




ALL-DAY-LONG 

PREAKNESS 
PARTY ” 
PIMLICO 

PLUS - THE 100th ROOMING 
OF THE PREAKNESS RACE 

GATES AtII# 



OPEN AT 9 A.M. | 0 

PIMLICO , A 

RACE COURSE - / IpUOT C . O ^ 

Balto., Md. 21215 I fvilvlO I II 

301-542-9400 

and Racing Continues Thru May 26 


own food 
and cooler 
or, if you 
prefer, 

Feast on 
Maryland 
Fried 
Chicken 
Crab Cakes 
Cotton Candy 

ON SALE 
HERE IN 
THE 
INFIELD 
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HARRY M. STEVENS, Inc 


Congratulates Pimlico 
on her Preakness Cen¬ 
tennial. We salute her 
for achieving with honor 
her 

100th 

Preakness 

Anniversary 


Serving The American Public For More than 65 Years. 

Home Offices 

521 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 
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Doctor Hughes 
Keeps Busy Schedule 


By Snowden Carter 


Donald William Osier Hughes is tall, 
thin, 42 years old and black. 

He is also a practicing physician and a 
licensed horse trainer. 

His name is the first black man's ever to 
appear on the ballot for the annual election of 
MHB A directors, and he is probably the only 
Maryland horseman named after a British 
baronet — Sir William Osier. 

Dr. Hughes is engaged to a white woman, 
is the father of three daughters, maintains 
two residences and, when not otherwise 
occupied, oversees the operation of his 
125-acre Carroll county farm located near 
Westminster. 

A friendly, articulate man, Dr. Hughes 
says that it was his father, the late Dr. Single- 
ton Bernard Hughes, who got him interested 
in both horses and medicine. 

"I used to hang on the rail at the tracks 
with my father when I was 5 or 6 years old," 
recalls the Morgan College graduate who 
gained his medical degree at Howard 
University. "My father died in 1952, but my 
mother is still an avid fan. She's at the race 
track almost every day." 

Dr. Hughes' father graduated from Mor¬ 
gan 75 years ago ("he was 50 years old when 
he sired me"), but his name is still a familiar 
one at the college, primarily because the 
Hughes Stadium was named for him and his 
brother, W. A. C. Hughes, a bishop of the 
Methodist church. 


Himself a general practitioner ("we call it 
family medicine now"). Dr. Hughes has 
three horses in training at Pimlico plus three 
broodmares, two foals and two yearlings at 
his eye-catching Carroll county farm. 

"I usually begin my day at 6 in the morn¬ 
ing," says the Baltimore physician who 
maintains his office in the 2400 block of Reis- 
terstown road. "I'm at Pimlico by 7, leave 
there about 8:30 and start my office hours at 
9. If I'm running a horse in the afternoon, I 
take time off to go to the track and saddle 
him. That's not hard to do — the tough part 
comes when I've got a horse in at night at 
Charles Town or Penn National." 

Dr. Hughes bought his first horse (Gold 
Career) in 1968 at a Belmont Park auction. He 
paid $6,200 for the then 3-year-old filly and, 
a month later, was told that she would have 
to be destroyed because of a fractured 
sesamoid sustained in a race at Delaware 
Park. 

"I was adamant about saving her," recalls 
the doctor. "I went against everybody's ad¬ 
vice. But it worked. She's still a little lame, 
but she's produced two winners for me 
(Don's Folly and Spunky Blanche) from only 
two foals of racing age." 

After bringing Gold Career home follow¬ 
ing her injury. Dr. Hughes confined her for 
nine months to a stall on the farm which he 
had purchased four years earlier. Although 
the mare still travels a bit lame, she does 
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travel, and, according Jto farm manager Ed 
Leisner, she can "keep right up with her foal 
in the pasture field." 

When Dr. Hughes purchased his Dwoh 
Farm in 1964, he says there was "zero on it" 
in the way of buildings. 

As an afterthought the doctor added: 
"Well, that's not quite true. Somebody says 
our bank barn is the oldest in Carroll county. 
But we don't use it much today. We've built a 
new barn with foaling stalls, a courtyard, an 
office for Ed — it's really something I'm 
proud of." 

Dr. Hughes is also proud of his three- 
bedroom house which he designed himself. 
Built in the shape of an "A", the building's 
shingled roof comes almost to ground level. 
"It's my cathedral," says Dr. Hughes as he 
stands in the living room and looks up to the 
ceiling's distant apex. Rafters criss-cross the 
high open spaces, giving the room the ap¬ 
pearance of a church. 

A large picture window runs nearly the 
depth of the room. From the window (beside 
which is a telescope mounted on a tripod). 
Dr. Hughes and his children can watch their 
horses at play, the men at work and traffic 
traveling distant roads in Carroll county. 

"I'm told," said Dr. Hughes, "that the hill 
we built this house on is one of the highest in 
the county." 

Asked what his goal was in life as a horse 
owner, horse trainer and physician. Dr. 
Hughes replied: 

When owner-trainer Dr. D. W. O. Hughes 
runs a horse, he takes time off from 
his physician's office to saddle him. Here, 
he gives instructions to Danny Wright. 


"My ultimate plan is to win the Triple 
Crown and go on from there. 

"Seriously, even if I had a stable full of 
stakes horses. I'd never want to quit com¬ 
pletely on my medical practice. I guess I'd 
just cut it back a little so that I could spend 
more time with my horses. 

"Since I've been in the business I've had 
three trainers (John Hoy, Snake Frock and 
Chester Moore), and I've learned something 
from all of them. But there's no comparison 
between training them yourself and having 
somebody else do it for you. I love the ex¬ 
citement of it. The participation. 

"I'd like to rap with you about it off the 
record. But I'm afraid to talk too openly with 
reporters. I can't be sure of what you'll use." 

Dr. Hughes' present racing stable consists 
of a 2-year-old named Blanndon ("she's 
going to be a stakes filly"), Don's Folly and 
Count Singleton. All three horses are named 
for members of the Hughes family. 

Blanndon, for example, gets the "blan" 
from Dr. Hughes' mother's name of Blanche; 
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Hughes continued 

the "ann" from his sister who is named Ann 
and the "don" from the doctor, himself. 

Don's Folly, a 4-year-old, is the first horse 
bred by Dr. Hughes. Count Singleton is, of 
course, named for the physician's deceased 
father. 

About his father, Dr. Hughes says: "He 
was really quite a man. He was a general 
surgeon who specialized in ob.-gyn. He was 
also one of the founders of the Provident 
Hospital (located in Baltimore) and was 
known in the medical profession far beyond 
Baltimore. In fact William Osier was one of 
his friends. That's how I wound up with 
such a fancy name. As a kid I hated having 
four names — now I'm kind of proud of 
them." 

Dr. Hughes' daughters are Janine, 17; Val¬ 
erie, 16, and Kim, 11. "All of them," says 
their father, "love to ride. They've got their 
own horses here at the farm." 

Sharing a tour of the farm with Dr. Hughes 
on the day of this interview was Michele 
Jacobs, to whom Dr. Hughes is engaged. She 
is young, attractive and bright. Beside them 
walked Kim, Dr. Hughes' youngest daugh¬ 
ter. 

Four large German Shepherds patrolled 
the well-manicured lawn. Although at play, 
they appeared capable of aggression. A large 
siren jutted from an upstairs window. "Burg¬ 
lar alarm," explained Dr. Hughes. "It's so 
loud you can hear it on Route 40." 

As I made my departure and drove down 
the road, I tried to put it all together. I 
thought back to when I was a teen-ager and 
spent my summer months galloping horses 
at Timonium. One of my friends was a black 
boy whose name I can't remember. For 38 
years I've felt vaguely guilty about the only 
thing that made me better than that boy — 
the color of my skin. He could beat me doing 
anything. I bet Dr. Hughes can, too. □ 

Ed Leisner, manager of Dr. Hughes' 
Dwoh Farm in Carroll county, holds filly foal 
by Ruffled Feathers out of Gold Career. 

Dr. Hughes poses in his A-frame house 
with fiance Michele Jacobs and daughter Kim. 


Photographs by Walter M. Ball 
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ATTENTION HORSEMEN 


THOROUGHBRED RACING 

NOW THROUGH DECEMBER 6th 

8 STAKES 

$20,000 AVERAGE DAILY PURSE DISTRIBUTION 

SHENANDOAH 

April 14 - July 5 
September 29 - December 6 

CHARLES TOWN 

July 6 - September 27 


Stakes Closing 

Shenandoah Stakes — $10,000-added 3-year-olds and up. 6 furlongs. Closes Wednesday, 
May 21. To be run May 31. 

Sadie Hawkins Stakes — $10,000-added 3-year-olds and up. One Mile. 

Note: First three finishers to receive 1976 services to Mongo, Spring Double and Favoreci- 
dian. Closes Wednesday, June 18. To be run June 28. 


For Stalls and Information 
Contact: 

Elwood Hieronimus William H. Dick 

Racing Secretary Racing Secretary 

Shenandoah Downs The Charles Town Turf Club 

CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 25414 
(304) 725-2021 
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What's New 
in Maryland 




Alexis Wrangel To California 

Alexis Wrangel, one of Maryland's most 
competent horsemen, has been hired by 
Westerly Stud of Santa Ynez, California, to 
supervise the preparation of horses to be 
sold on July 14 in the Hollywood Park sales 
pavilion. 

Westerly Stud recently purchased over 150 
horses of racing age from Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Johnston and Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Johnston, 
owners of Old English Rancho. Combined 
with horses already owned by Westerly 
Stud, the farm's owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexis Yermakov, now have over 500 
Thoroughbreds. 

Wrangel will be in charge of fitting the 2 
and 3-year-olds for the sale which CTBA 
sales manager Brian Sweeney describes as "a 
unique dispersal." 



Although born in Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Wrangel was educated in this country and is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan. His 
father. General Baron Peter Wrangel, was for 
two years commander in chief of the White 
Russian Army. 

Mr. Wrangel, 52, was most recently em¬ 
ployed here as a riding instructor at the 
Potomac Horse Center. He had earlier 
served as a race track trainer. Air Force pilot, 
author, director of the Tolstoy Foundation in 
the Middle East and as a staff member for the 
United States ambassador to Argentina. 

Sadie Hawkins Stallions Named 

Services for 1976 to the stallions Spring 
Double, Favorecidian and Mongo will be 
awarded the owners of the first three 
finishers in Shenandoah's Sadie Hawkins 
Stakes to be run on June 28. Of the three 
stallions, only Spring Double is a 
Maryland-based horse. The young Double 
Jay stallion stands at Glade Valley Farms for 
a live foal fee of $3,500. 

Gittings Horsemanship Winners 

The Maryland Horse Shows Association 
announced last month that Gittings Horse¬ 
manship honors have been won this year by 
Gay Blue, Tracey Weinberg, Karen Jones, 
Chuck Maslin, Kim Caples and Debbie Kelly. 
The first rider to qualify for the Horseman¬ 
ship Hunter Seat finals was Kim Caples with 
two blues and 10 points. 

Among Marylanders participating in 
Bicentennial Ride from Boston to Washington 
were Pam Patterson and Connie Houck, 
members of Baltimore County 4-H. At left, 
is John Kohler, impersonating John Hanson. 
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HBPA Gives Reward Money 

In an attempt to reduce backstretch prob¬ 
lems, the local division of the HBPA has in¬ 
stituted a reward program for information on 
thefts, horse-tampering, ringers or other il¬ 
legal acts. C. Edmund O'Brien, president of 
the local division, reports that one award of 
$1,000 has already been made. 

Rules on the reward program specify that 
the information must lead to the arrest, con¬ 
viction and commission suspension of the 
guilty person. 

Move Abroad Wins Santa Ana 

Move Abroad, bred in Maryland by Milton 
Polinger, won Santa Anita's $30,000 Santa 
Ana Handicap last month in the colors of I. 
Feiner, a New York clothing manufacturer. 
Mr. Polinger reports on the same day that 
Move Abroad won, he also rooted home Elite 
Ms. in the program's second race for a 
seven-length score. Elite Ms. is owned and 
bred by Polinger. Both of the fillies are 
trained by W. Preston King. 

In capturing the Santa Ana, Move Abroad 
won by two lengths. Her time for the mile- 
and-an-eighth race run over the grass was 
l:51 2 /5. The win marked her third stakes vic¬ 
tory, the filly earlier having accounted for the 
Villager and Cameo Stakes. 

Hoso Pops Curb In Oaks 

Roxie Gian's top Maryland-bred filly Hoso 
was discovered to have developed a curb 
following her remarkably poor performance 

HBPA president Ed O'Brien hands $1,000 
check to trainer John Forbes who shared 
reward money with groom Charley Hall. 

At left is HBPA secretary Dick Ford. 


in the $50,000 Kentucky Oaks run at Chur¬ 
chill Downs the day before the Derby. 

Although installed a heavy favorite for the 
mile-and-a-sixteenth race, Hoso beat only 
one horse after attempting to get out while 
vying for the lead in the run up the back- 
stretch. The following day trainer Frank 
Merrill reported that the 3-year-old filly had 
been injured. 

Prior to the Oaks, Hoso had won seven of 
nine starts. Her earnings exceed $179,000. 

Bred by Guy H. Burt, Hoso is a daughter of 
Solo Landing and Holly-O. She was foaled 
and raised at Glade Valley Farms and was 
sold to Mr. Gian, a Canadian building con¬ 
tractor, for $175,000 early in her 2-year-old 
season. Solo Landing and Holly-O. were 
both bred by Miss E. S. Bromley. Both were 
purchased by Mr. Burt in Timonium's East¬ 
ern Fall Sales and both became stakes win¬ 
ners in Burt's colors. 


I 
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What's New continued 


Top Flight To Twixt 

One of the greatest race mares ever pro- 
duced in Maryland traveled to New York last 
month and won all the money in the $50,000 
Top Flight Handicap. 

Carrying top weight of 125 pounds in the 
mile and an eighth race, Twixt was a handy 
winner. The Top Flight was Twixt's 17th 
stakes victory and increased her lifetime 
earnings to $550,050. 

No Maryland-bred (except for the steep¬ 
lechaser Elkridge) has ever before won so 
many stakes. Alma North is closest with 15 
added-money triumphs followed by Gal- 
lorette (13), Politely (13), Find (13) and Social 
Outcast (12). 

Only one Maryland-bred race mare (Po¬ 
litely) has earned more money than Twixt. 
Politely retired with earnings of $552,972, 
only $2,922 in excess of Twixt's total as of 
May 1. Third or fourth money in one more 
stakes race will push Mrs. John M. Franklin's 
color bearer over the top. 

By Native Dancer's son Restless Native out 
of Quarter Deck's daughter Eveleen, Twixt 


was bred by Mr. and Mrs. John B. Merryman 
who retain a half-interest in her ownership. 
The 6-year-old mare is trained by the Mer- 
rymans' 25-year-old daughter Katy Voss. 

The Top Flight marked Twixt's third start 
of the 1975 season and her second stakes 
win. Earlier this year she captured Bowie's 
Barbara Fritchie Handicap in her seasonal 
debut. In her only other start she finished 
third by two necks in Pimlico's Gallorette 
Handicap which was run over the turf. 

Newspaper accounts of Twixt's third- 
place finish in the Gallorette called attention 
to the fact that she took a few bad steps when 
pulling up after the race. This led to specula¬ 
tion that the mare might prove too unsound 
for further competition. 

But Merryman, who is president of the 
Maryland Horse Breeders Association, dis¬ 
counted such gossip. "She's done that be¬ 
fore," he said, "and she's always responded 
to the treatment of Katy and Nat Johnson." 

One week before the Top Flight Merryman 
was questioned as to whether his great race 
mare would compete in the New York race. 

Replied the owner of The Orebanks Farm 
in Sparks: "Katy will work her Thursday. By 
being the mare's exercise rider, Katy will 
know exactly how she's doing. In other 
words, Twixt will tell Katy what to do." 
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Contacted on Thursday evening. Merry- 
man was asked what Twixt had told his 
daughter. 

"Well," replied the cattle auctioneer, "I'm 
not sure. Katy said she didn't take hold of the 
bit real strong. She's a little disappointed 
that the mare didn't work faster. But Nat 
says we should go to New York anyway. He 
says she'll win. And Edwin (Katy's younger 
brother) says he's ready to drive the van. 

"The decision is all up to Katy. Even 
though she wasn't really happy with her 
work, Katy says that sometimes the mare 
runs her best race after being a little slow in a 
work." 

Asked Friday afternoon about the next 
day's Top Flight, Merryman responded with 
cautious optimism. "Well, there are only 
seven horses running against us, so we de¬ 
cided to go. Edwin is on the road now with 
the van." 

The Merrymans and Nat Johnson (who is 
Katy's No. 1 assistant, her brother Edwin 
being her No. 2 man) made no mistake in 
their long deliberated decision. 

Twixt ran one of the best races of her 
career, airing to a four-length triumph as 13 
to 10 favorite. □ 

Twixt, owned by Mrs. John M. Franklin and 
the John B. Merrymans, was all alone 

at the finish of $50,000 Top Flight Handicap. 



Marshall Hawkins Runs 

Shown tippy-toeing ever so smartly out of 
harm's way at a Potomac Hunt meeting is 
Marshall Hawkins, one of the best known 
racing photographers on the East Coast. The 
picture, actually several years old, was taken 
by Francis Routt and only recently found its 
way to The Maryland Horse. 

Hawkins is perhaps best remembered on a 
national basis for the dramatic photograph 
he shot of Mrs. Aristotle Onassis falling from 
a horse when she was the wife of the late 
president John F. Kennedy. That picture, 
purchased by Life magazine, caught Mrs. 
Onassis in mid-air as she went over a fence 
following the refusal of her horse during a 
Virginia foxhunt. 

Maryland-Bred Secretariat 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt's Cold Comfort 
foaled a bay colt by Secretariat at Mr. 


Vanderbilt's Sagamore Farm in Baltimore 
county last month. Cold Comfort, a foal of 
1967, is by Nearctic out of Scarlet Letter, by 
Native Dancer. She earned $319,000. 

Stamp Society Honors Preakness 

The Baltimore Philatelic Society, in honor 
of the Preakness, has prepared a cachet 
using an old print of Pimlico, from the Robert 
G. Merrick collection of the Maryland Histor¬ 
ical Society, in full color as the theme. The 
envelopes will be franked with the 10-cent 
Horseracing stamp and cancelled with a can¬ 
cel especially prepared for the occasion by 
the United States Postal Service. Copies may 
be obtained for 75 cents each or 3 for $2.00 
plus a self-addressed stamped No. 10 en¬ 
velope from the Baltimore Philatelic Society, 
112 S. Symington Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
21228. 
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UnrtfjtttQtfltt 3farms 

INQUIRIES TO: 

Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., Worthington Farms, Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Ronnie Simmons, Farm Manager, Phone (301) 833-4104 or 833-1167. 


By England’s second leading sire SIR GAYLORD, a son of Turn-to and a half-brother to 
Secretariat. SIR GAYLORD is ranked among the top two per cent of all North American 
sires on the cumulative Average-Earnings Index. He has sired champions Sir Ivor, Habitat 
and others. Sons of Sir Gaylord are now establishing themselves as leading sires, including 
DRONE and SIR IVOR. Out of an Ambiorix stakes-producing mare, dam of four winners 
including stakes winner CHIEF SUN DANCE ($79,045) and stakes-placed Swiftybyrd 
($57,136); second dam stakes producer of three stakes horses (WILD SONG, MISS DEBU¬ 
TANTE and Sensitive Music) and third dam multiple stakes winner HOSTILITY (dam of 
ANTAGONISM and others). Lightly raced LORD GAYLORD enters stud in 1975, bring¬ 
ing all the credentials of impeccable breeding for siring promising runners. 

1975 Fee: $750 LIVE FOAL Property of J. Louis Reynolds 


Hori dkglnrit 

Dark hay or brown, 1970, by Sir Gaylord—Miss Glamour Gal, by Ambiorix 
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SKILL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

INTEGRITY 


JOHN WM. JACOBS 

wishes to announce the opening of the 

Jacobs Bloodstock Agency 

May 1st, 1975 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, SUITE 3303, 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10007 • (212) 233-6520 
Cable: BLOODSTOCK NEWYORK Telex: 423764 


INTERNATIONAL BLOODSTOCK TRANSACTIONS-CONSULTATION-SELECTION 

BUYING & SELLING-HORSES IN TRAINING-YEARLINGS — BROODMARES — STALLIONS 

POTENTIAL STALLIONS-SHARES &. NOMINATIONS-REPRESENTATION AT MAJOR SALES 


STYMIE MANOR, INC. 


Boarding Mares 
Breaking Yearlings 


Turnouts 

Sales Preparation 


Horses raised and trained at Stymie Manor include: 
HAIL TO REASON, PERSONALITY, PRICELESS GEM, 
STRAIGHT DEAL, HIGH ECHELON, PROMISED LAND 


John Wm. Jacobs 
President 
(212) 233-6520 


William Albright 
Farm Manager 
(301) 472-2501 


MONKTON, MARYLAND 21111 
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INCORPORATED 

President 

MacKenzie T. Miller, Versailles, Ky. 

Vice President 

J. Elliott Burch, Garden City, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Henry S. Clark, Glyndon, Md. 

Assistant Secretary 

John V. Hennegan 

Directors 

J. Elliott Burch, Garden City, N. Y. • John M. Gaver, 
Garden City, N. Y. • Dave Erb, Elmont, N. Y. • John 
W. Jacobs, Forest Hills, N. Y. • Leroy Jolley, Garden 
City, N. Y. • Edward I. Kelly, Elmont, N. Y. • 
MacKenzie T. Miller, Versailles, Ky. • V. W. Raines, 
Wilmington, Del. • Sherrill W. Ward, Miami, Fla. • 

Owners’ Advisory Committee 

John C. Clark, Arnold Hanger, Harry W. Lunger, Paul 
Mellon, Ogden Phipps, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, John Hay 
Whitney and Jacques D. Wimpfheimer. 

POST OFFICE BOX 6702-T0WS0N, MD. 21204 
Post Office Address 


Obituaries 

Charles L. Marburg 

Charles L. Marburg, a Marylander whose 
leadership in international activities ex¬ 
tended from the League of Nations and 
United Nations to the English Speaking 
Union, died last month at the Maryland 
Hunt Cup Ball following an apparent heart 
attack. 

Mr. Marburg collapsed in the arms of his 
daughter Christine while dancing at the ball 
at the Hunt Valley Inn in Cockeysville, 
which followed the afternoon festivities of 
the Hunt Cup race. 

Mr. Marburg was 69 and lived at his estate. 
Torch Hill, in Lutherville. 

Beginning in 1925, he was a member of 
most of the American delegations to the ple¬ 
nary assemblies of the World Federation of 
the League of Nations Societies until 1938. 
He headed the delegation five times. 


He also was a founder, in 1946, of the 
World Federation of United Nations Asso¬ 
ciations, in which he held several offices. 

He had been president and chairman of 
the board of the United Nations Association 
of Maryland. 

At the start of World War II, Mr. Marburg 
was executive vice chairman of the Maryland 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, state chairman of Fighting Funds for 
Freedom and state chairman of the British 
War Relief society. 

Decorated with the order of the White 
Rose of Finland, he also was president of the 
English Speaking Union of Maryland from 
1938 until 1942 and chairman of its board 
since 1946. At his death, he was vice presi¬ 
dent of the English Speaking Union of the 
United States. 

A native of Baltimore and a member of a 
family associated with philanthropy here, he 
was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mar- 
burg. 

Leandro C. Barcene 

One of America's oldest exercise boys died 
last month at his home in Rhode Island fol¬ 
lowing an illness which forced his retirement 
last November. Leandro C. (Chico) Barcene 
was 73 years old and was a native of Puerto 
Rico. He had come to this country as a jockey 
more than 40 years ago. 

Isadore Hecht 

Isadore Hecht, a major stockholder in 
Hialeah prior to the track's sale in 1972, died 
last month at the age of 72. Mr. Hecht was 
one of the leaders of the Florida greyhound 
industry in addition to breeding race horses 
at his Flagler Farm. His best runner was Mr. 
Amber, winner of the Friar Rock Stakes and 
Fairbank Handicap. 

Frank P. Corrigan 

Owner-trainer Frank P. Corrigan, 70, died 
in March of a heart attack while working with 
his stable at Waterford Park. Mr. Corrigan 
had retired as a livestock and farm- 
implement dealer several years ago in order 
to devote his full time to horses. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow, two sons, two daugh¬ 
ters and 15 grandchildren. 
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Bowie's Combined Summer Meeting 


$ 6,000 purse. —For 2-year-old maidens, registered Maryland-breds. (Maryland sired pre¬ 
ferred.) Five furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse. —For 2-year-old maidens, registered Maryland-breds. Five and one-half 
furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse. —For 2-year-old maiden fillies, registered Maryland-breds. (Maryland sired 
preferred). Five furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse. —For 2-year-old maiden fillies, registered Maryland-breds. Five and one- 
half furlongs. 

$ 7,000 purse. —For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds, which have never won two 
races. Five furlongs. 

$ 7,000 purse. —For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds, which have never won 
two races. Five furlongs. 

$ 8,000 purse. —For 3-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds, which have never won two 
races other than maiden or claiming. One mile and one-sixteenth. 

$ 6,000 purse. —For 3- and 4-year-old maidens, registered Maryland-breds. (Preference to 
non-starters for $5,000 or less.) Six furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse. —For 3- and 4-year-old maiden fillies, registered Maryland-breds. (Prefer¬ 
ence to non-starters for $5,000 or less.) Six furlongs. 

$ 7,000 purse. —For 3- and 4-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds, which have never won 
two races. (Winners preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$ 7,000 purse. —For 3- and 4-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds, which have never 
won two races. (Winners preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$12,000 purse. —For 4-year-olds and up, registered Maryland-breds, which have never won 
$5,425 twice other than maiden, claiming, starter or bonus payment since 
October 30. Six furlongs. 

$14,000 purse. —For 4-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, registered Maryland-breds, 
which have never won two races over one mile other than maiden, claim¬ 
ing or starter since October 19. One mile and one-sixteenth. 

$14,000 purse. —For 4-year-olds and up, registered Maryland-breds. One mile and one- 
sixteenth. 


Bowie's Combined Summer Maryland Fund Stakes 


$25,000-added. —Queen Anne Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, regis¬ 
tered Maryland-breds. Six furlongs. May 27. 

$25,000-added. —Toddler Stakes. For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds. Five and 
one-half furlongs. June 7. 

$25,000-added. —Playpen Stakes. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. Five and 
one-half furlongs. July 12. 
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January 1, 1975 to April 26, 1975 

Races listed in capital letters are not restricted to Maryland-Breds 


Second division of Survivor Stakes 
went to Wicked Park (below) while 
Winter Fox (opposite) annexed first 
division, beating Crossing the Bar. 


Date 

Track 

Stakes Winner 

Stakes 

Added Money 

Distance 

1/5 

SA 

CHESAPEAKE, c., 1969 

EL MONTE H. 

$ 30,000 

Vhem 

1/6 

Bow 

BLACK POWDER, g., 1972 

E. Palmer Heagerty H. 

$ 25,000 

7f 

1/18 

Bow 

RAMHYDE, f., 1972 

VIRGINIA BELLE H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

1/25 

Bow 

CHRISTOPHER R., c., 1971 

Goss L. Stryker H. 

$ 25,000 

7f 

2/3 

Hia 

HOSO, f., 1972 

JASMINE S. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

2/8 

Bow 

GALA DOUBLE, c., 1971 

Vertex H. 

$ 30,000 

Vliem 

2/8 

GS 

CHRISTOPHER R., c., 1971 

INDEPENDENCE S. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

2/8 

Key 

WICKED PARK, g., 1972 

MILITIA S. 

$ 30,000 

Vhem 

2/12 

Bow 

SUPER SALLY, f., 1972 

Free State H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

2/13 

SA 

MOVE ABROAD, f., 1971 

EL CONEJO S. 

$ 20,000 

lVwm 

2/15 

SA 

BOOMIE S., c., 1972 

SAN VICENTE S. 

$ 30,000 

7f 

2/15 

Key 

CONTINUOUS COUNT, g., 1968 

QUAKER H. 

$ 30,000 

lVsm 

2/15 

Bow 

SARAH PERCY, m., 1968 

Conniver H. 

$ 30,000 

lVi6m 

2/19 

Hia 

HOSO, f., 1972 

CAMELLIA S, 

$ 25,000 

7f 

2/22 

Bow 

TWIXT, m., 1969 

BARBARA 

FRITCHIE H. 

$ 50,000 

7f 

3/1 

Bow 

CON MAN, c., 1972 

Prince George's H. 

$ 25,000 

l 1 ! i6m 

3/3 

Hia 

HOSO, f., 1972 

POINSETTIA S. 

$ 50,000 

lVsm 

3/7 

Bow 

LARAKA, m., 1970 

Miss Disco H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

3/8 

Bow 

JOLLY JOHU, c., 1971 

JOHN B. 

CAMPBELL H. 

$100,000 

DUm 

3/15 

Bow 

CHRISTOPHER R., c., 1971 

NATIVE DANCER H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

3/17 

Pirn 

QUICK SELECTION, f., 1972 

Politely S. (1st Div.) 

$ 25,000 

6f 

3/17 

Pirn 

M'LLE. CYANNE, f1972 

Politely S. (2nd Div.) 

$ 25,000 

6f 

3/29 

Pim 

CHRISTOPHER R., c., 1971 

J. EDGAR HOOVER H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

3/29 

OP 

HOSO, f., 1972 

FANTASY S. 

$100,000 

lViem 

3/31 

Pim 

CON MAN, c., 1972 

Challedon S. 

$ 30,000 

Vhem 

4/8 

SA 

MOVE ABROAD, f., 1971 

SANTA ANA H. 

$ 30,000 

lVsm (turf) 

4/12 

Pim 

WINTER FOX, g., 1972 

Survivor S. (1st Div.) 

$ 25,000 

lVi6m (turO 

4/12 

Pim 

WICKED PARK, c., 1972 

Survivor S. (2nd Div.) 

$ 25,000 

lViem (turf) 

4/12 

GS 

LARAKA, m., 1970 

CAMDEN H. 

$ 25,000 

6f 

4/26 

Pim 

CHRISTOPHER R., c., 1971 

RIGGS H. (2nd Div.) 

$ 25,000 

Vhem 

4/26 

Aqu 

TWIXT, m., 1969 

TOP FLIGHT H. 

$ 50,000 

lVsm 
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Maryland-Bred 
Stakes Winners 


Breeder 

Owner 

Sire 

Dam 

Farm Foaled 

Mrs. Richard C. duPont 

Mrs. C. J. Dorfman 

Sunrise Flight 

Lana Belle 

Woodstock 

Christiana Stable 

Christiana Stable 

Northern Dancer 

Obeah 

Windfields 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Janney, Jr. 

Mrs. B. J. Daney 

Rambunctious 

Castle Hyde 

Locust Hill 

A. J. Rooney 

Shamrock Farm 

Loom 

Rita Marie 

Shamrock 

Guy H. Burt Stable 

Roxie Gian 

Solo Landing 

Holly-O. 

Glade Valley 

Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 

Gertrude Leviton 

Spring Double 

Right as Rain 

Glade Valley 

A. J. Rooney 

Shamrock Farm 

Loom 

Rita Marie 

Shamrock 

Valhalla Stables, Inc. 

Gladwyne Stable 

Kauai King 

Perfect Foil 

Woodstock 

Penowa Farms 

L. P. Sasso 

*Noholme II 

April Serenade 

Penowa 

Milton Polinger 

Irwin Feiner 

Going Abroad 

Honey Missile 

Polinger 

Milton Polinger 

Irwin Feiner 

What Luck 

Some Landing 

Polinger 

J. J. Amiel 

B. E. Goldblatt 

Ishkoodah 

Countess Nancy Windv Hills 

Mrs. R. W. Worthington 

Mrs. R. W. 
Worthington 

Uncle Percy 

Snow Flyer 

Deerehaven 

Guy H. Burt Stable 

Roxie Gian 

Solo Landing 

Holly-O. 

Glade Valley 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman 

Mrs. J. M. Franklin 

Restless Native 

Eveleen 

The Orebanks 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

Hail to All 

High Folly 

Halcyon 

Guy H. Burt Stable 

Roxie Gian 

Solo Landing 

Holly-O. 

Glade Valley 

Little M Farm 

Simon's Oak Farm 

Impressive 

Gallant Lass 

Windfields 

T. S. Nichols 

Rolling Ridge Farm 

Restless Native 

Avie 

Rolling Ridge 

A. J. Rooney 

Shamrock Farm 

Loom 

Rita Marie 

Shamrock 

E. P. Taylor 

W. P. Gilbride 

Viceregal 

*Lachine II 

Windfields 

H. H. Polk 

H. H. Polk 

Cyane 

Mile. Dianne 

Glade Valley 

A. J. Rooney 

Shamrock Farm 

Loom 

Rita Marie 

Shamrock 

Guy H. Burt Stable 

Roxie Gian 

Solo Landing 

Holly-O. 

Glade Valley 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

Hail to All 

High Folly 

Halcyon 

Milton Polinger 

Irwin Feiner 

Going Abroad 

Honey Missile 

Polinger 

W. S. Farish III 

W. S. Farish III 

Maribeau 

Paula 

Goodwill 

Valhalla Stables, Inc. 

Gladwyne Stable 

Kauai King 

Perfect Foil 

Woodstock 

Little M Farm 

Simon's Oak Farm 

Impressive 

Gallant Lass 

Windfields 

A. J. Rooney 

Shamrock Farm 

Loom 

Rita Marie 

Shamrock 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman 

Mrs. J. M. Franklin 

Restless Native 

Eveleen 

The Orebanks 
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Smart breeders are 
already booking for 1976! 



Bay Filly, Jaradara—Tourist Star 

I luiou) 

mrmrBwwwmw 

Swum 


AND UNDERSTANDABLY! 

*He is getting great looking foals in his first crop, (1975). 83 percent of 
mares served in 1974 were pronounced in foal. 

‘With a full book again in 1975 you’ll be hearing from a lot of starters. 

‘He has the quality and credentials of stallions with many times his 
modest stud fee. A major stakes performer, Jaradara won the 
Lamplighter and City of Miami Handicaps . . . defeated such stars as 
High Echelon, Silent Screen, Judgable, etc. . . . won at distances from 7 
furlongs to IVie miles. 

‘By champion First Landing, sire of champion Riva Ridge, Jim J., First 
Family, etc. 

‘Excellent conformation. Jaradara stands 16.2 hands . . . beautifully 
balanced with good bone. 

‘Out of 100 percent producer, Dear Diane, dam of stakes-placed Rellim 
S. W. (2nd Arlington Futurity, Gulfstream Park Dinner Stakes, etc.) 

1975 FEE: $500 or Free to approved mares. 

Also standing: BOLD VICTOR/SUB CALL 

Negative Coggins Test required. 


Inquiries to: 

Carolyn Green, 956 Oak Tree Road, Westminster, Maryland 21157. Telephone (301) 795-3438 


RASH PRINCE 
Improving the Breed 


The horse breeder relies on the test of 
competition. The value of a stud horse is 
measured by the success of his progeny — 
whether he gets stakes winners. Rash Prince 
has proven he can do just that, with seven 
stakes horses: Berkley Prince ($121,810, 
Michigan Derby, Ohio Derby, Jennings H, 2nd 
George Brandeis Memorial H), Protest 
($114,732, Demoiselle S, Mimosa S, Jasmine S, 
2nd Hollywood Lassie S, Ashland S, etc.), 
Captain Action ($69,591, Survivor S), Queens 


Mark ($41,025, Fashion S, Astoria S), Swift 
Courier ($85,228, 2nd Kindergarten S, 3rd 
Sapling S, Futurity S), Liberian Prince ($29,233, 
3rd Labor Day S), Western Run (placed in 
stakes in England). Rash Prince's runners are 
averaging approximately $18,000 in earnings or 
nine times his stud fee. He has sired the 
winners of nearly 1.5 million dollars. Eighty-six 
per cent of his starters are winners. Rash Prince 
is doing his part to improve the breed—at a 
very reasonable fee. 



RASH PRINCE 

B., I960, Prince John—Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 


$2,000 Live Foal 
Property of a Syndicate 
John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 
Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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Bus's Tackroom 


Tour Guide In "Haunted" House 

By Geraldine T. Garrett 


Bus Taylor was a Maryland trainer and an inveterate 
story-teller until his death in 1959. Here he recounts his 
early association with horses , when he schooled hunters at 
Unionville, Pennsylvania. 


In the '30's I went to work schooling 
hunters for Mr. Lorrington at Dunleigh, his 
place near Unionville. The boss appeared 
only on occasional weekends. In the mean¬ 
time, Jack Fahey, the butler, and I kept 
things under control. 

Eventually Dunleigh became a showplace 
among the local people. During the week 
when the boss wasn't around, they'd ask to 
be taken through the rooms. By the stan¬ 
dards of the very rich, I guess it was only a 
weekend campground. But to those of us 
who just barely made it through the Depres¬ 
sion on onion sandwiches and dried beef, it 
was class. Everyone was always impressed 
by one room where the boss kept a collection 
of Indian art. There were pictures and books, 
statues, weapons, headdresses—the whole 
works. 

One humid day as the sky grew dark and 
angry, Fahey and I were taking it easy on the 
side porch and hoping a storm would break 
the hot spell. The gardener's son, Hector, 
walked up the drive and asked Fahey to 
show him and his visiting cousin through the 
house. 


"Mr. Taylor is in charge of tours on Thurs¬ 
days, sir," Fahey announced and bowed to 
the two kids. They looked at each other and 
didn't know whether to laugh or run. Must 
have been around 13 or 14 years old. 

"Fahey, what in hell ails you?" I asked. 

He answered by delivering a sharp kick to 
my wooden leg. "Stall 'em downstairs. I'll 
meetcha' in the Indian room." He bowed 
again and disappeared. 

I led the boys into the dining room and 
showed them the wallpaper. It told the story 
of an Indian battle and no single panel was 
repeated. 

We went then into the boss's den. This 
was a dark room with stuffed animals staring 
from everywhere. There were a lot of tropical 
plants, too, with big evil-looking leaves. 

"Mister Bus, that flower do look like it's 
alive," Hector remarked. 

"It better be alive or Fahey will be lookin' 
for a new job. It's one of the boss's favorites." 

"I mean it looks as alive as somethin' that 
moves." 

"I know what you mean. The boss does 
talk to it. Think maybe it can hear you?" 
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"Oh, Mister Bus, I hope not. That makes 
my toes tingle — a plant what can hear!" 

He moved to the other side of the room, 
but things weren't much better there. A big 
old bearskin hung on the wall with the gap¬ 
ing mouth just above a horsehair sofa. 
Thunder rumbled in the distance and the 
room which was always dark grew gloomier 
still. 

"Can I touch his teeth?" Hector asked, 
nodding toward the bearskin. 

"Go ahead. It's lucky." I answered. 

"Sho 'nuff?" 

"Damn right. If you weren't so lucky al¬ 
ready, that bear wouldn't be dead." 

Hector grinned, but in a sudden fit of po¬ 
liteness he said, "Well, you're company, 
Charlie. You go first." 

Charlie didn't appear interested in the 
proposal. He stared in deep concentration at 
a deer's head over the mantel. 

"Don't he look sad though? Makes me feel 
sort of sick. Don't believe I'll do any more 
shootin' at creatures. Ain't it terrible the way 
his eyes just keep lookin' out to where things 
is alive?" 

A flash of lightning filled the room with 
yellow light and made us all jump. I led the 
way across the hall to the living room, glad 


myself to end the conversation about sad¬ 
eyed creatures. 

"Gawd!" Hector gasped as he saw the big 
stretch of thick ruby carpet. "It's like walkin' 
on red moss!" 

The sun broke through the clouds for a 
while and shone through the prisms of sev¬ 
eral astral lamps. "Look at them rainbows, 
Hec!" Charlie marveled. He held out his 
hand and tried desperately to grasp the re¬ 
flections. Each time he closed his fist, how¬ 
ever, the elusive colors stayed on the outside 
of his fingers. 

"Some things is like that, Charlie," Hector 
remarked quietly. "You can keep 'em long as 
you don't hold on too tight." 

"Wait a minute, boys," I said. "Before we 
go upstairs, I'd better put the windows 
down. Might rain before we get finished." 

I fooled around for another five minutes 
and then headed them toward the staircase. 

Below the landing, I stopped short and 
whispered, "What was that?" 

"What's what?" Hector asked, eyeing me 
uneasily. 

"Sh," I commanded. On the landing was a 
grandfather's clock that we usually kept cov¬ 
ered by a sheet. "Either the spirits are wal¬ 
kin' again on account of the storm or . . . ." 



Drawing by Nancy Boyce 
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Bus's Tackroom continued 


"Spirits walkin'!" they both exclaimed. 

I nodded and simultaneously jerked the 
sheet from the clock. "Yes, it's just as I 
thought. The clock has started by itself. We 
never wind it. Even Fahey is afraid to touch 
it, but every time the spirits walk, it ticks." 

I quietly replaced the sheet as the storm 
settled down for some serious hell-raising. 
"You boys certainly want to see the Indian 
room, don't you?" I asked. 

No answer, but the pair of them appeared 
to crowd close to my heels as we moved 
down the hall. Everywhere they looked were 
the strange shapes of more furniture covered 
in sheets. 

I opened the door to the Indian room and 
at first didn't see anything unusual. Then the 
lightning showed Fahey standing on a has¬ 
sock between two life-sized statues with a 
tomahawk raised aloft. He had smeared 
ashes all over himself and was draped in an 
old bath towel. I hoped the kids wouldn't 


notice anything strange about an Indian with 
eyeglasses. He must have been pressed for 
time in spite of my stalling because his head¬ 
dress hung at a crazy angle off the side of his 
head. 

"What about them spirits, Mr. Bus?" Char¬ 
lie asked. "Do they come in here?" 

"They don't have to come in here," I as¬ 
sured him. "This is where they stay." 

Hector's remark was lost in the rumble of 
thunder. Just as the boys approached the 
grouping of statues, Fahey catapulted into 
the air, swinging the tomahawk. 
"Yeeeeeoooowwwww!" he hollered above 
the storm. 

The kids knocked each other down in the 
attempt to escape. Down the stairs they tore 
with Fahey whooping and yelling behind. At 
the porch they ran right off without ever 
touching the steps. Requests for guided 
tours dropped sharply thereafter. 

Many times we laughed about the inci¬ 
dent, but I never saw those rainbow reflec¬ 
tions that I didn't hear again: "Some things is 
like that. You can keep 'em long as you don't 
hold on too tight." □ 





SYLMAR FARM, INC. 

Rising Sun, Maryland 21911 


Yearlings Broken • Leg-ups • Rehabilitation 


5/8 Mile Track 
4-stall Electric Starting Gate 


Sand Paddocks 
Larger Grass Paddocks 
Board Fencing 


Schooling Corral 
Indoor Jogging Ring 


Ronald B. Houghton — (301) 658-4528 
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Maryland 
Foal Report 


ACEAN LOVE, by Panacean, b.c., April 4, by Rollick¬ 
ing. Glade Valley Farms, Inc. Mare to Spring Dou¬ 
ble. 

ALICEVILLE, by ♦Hafiz, ch.f., April 2, by North Flight. 
J. Markson Ribcke. Mare to Fast Hilarious. 

AMBITIOUS HOPE, by Prove It, b.c., March 18, by 
Jutland. J. W. Dickey. Mare to Arctic Fable. 

APACHE SPY, by Golden Spy, b.f., March 15, by Two a 
Day. James Thompson, Jr. Mare to Impetuosity. 

ARCTIC GEM, by ♦Starlce, ch.f., April 12, by Search for 
Gold. William F. C. Marlow, Jr. Mare to Par Excel¬ 
lent. 

ARGYFY, by Martins Rullah, dk.b. or br.f., April 19, by 
Sail On-Sail On. Mrs. Margaret Teller Riggs. Mare to 
Sail On-Sail On. 

ARROGATION, by Royal Ascot or Arrogate, ch.f., 
March 29, by Ribird. J. W. Dickey. Mare to Sir 
George Gaylord. 

ARTIST'S CHOICE, by *Sir Ribot, b.c., March 24, by 
Jutland. John E. Hughes. 

AUTONESIAN, by *Sir Ribot, dk.b. or br.f., March 30, 
by A1 Hattab. Tinton Falls Farm. Mare to Cellini. 

BAFFLERS BETSY, by Baffler, b.c., April 13, by 
Chicoutimi. James T. Avery. Mare to Final Ruling. 

BAR OF TALES, by Gray Phantom, b.f., March 20, by 
Northern Jove. Robert L. Gosselin. 

BEAUTIFUL DREAMER, by Francis S., b.f., March 28, 
by Bold Ambition. Helmore Farm. Mare to Northern 
Jove. 

BE SURE, by Better Bee, b.c., April 3, by Ribird. J. W. 
Dickey. Mare to Curette. 

BONJOUR EGRET, by ^Flaneur II, b.f., March 23, by 
♦English II. J. W. Dickey. Mare to ♦English II. 

BOXED IN, by Call to Combat, ch.c., March 28, by Fleet 
Lad. Dr. Thomas Carter. Mare to Holy Land. 

CALL AT HOME, by Bluie West, dk.b. or br. f., March 
18, by Going Abroad. Elmer Asquith. Mare to Patri¬ 
cian. 


CALM DREAM, by To Market, b.c., March 25, by Lucky 
Debonair. Trillora, Inc. Mare to Road At Sea. 

CAMP GLOW, by Yorktown, b.f., March 22, by 
Nashua. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Retler. Mare to Can¬ 
nonade. 

CATHY'S WREN, by Crewman, dk.b. or br.c., March 
15/by Silent Screen. Trillora, Inc. Mare to Sail On- 
Sail On. 

CELTIC LEGEND, by Big Pete, b.f., April 20, by Hand¬ 
some Kid. Robert Furtick. Mare to Patrician. 

CHOICE JEWEL, by Tus One, b.f., March 25, by Jut¬ 
land. J. W. Dickey. Mare to Top Sire. 

CINDERELLA'S WAND, by Dancer's Image, dk.b. or 
br.c., April 7, by ♦O'Hara. Thomas Bowman and 
James Thompson, Jr. Mare to Bold Ambition. 

CLOUD HO, by Cohoes, ch.c., March 8, by Quid Pro 
Quo. Mrs. H. D. Paxson. Mare to Salem. 

COOLIE MULIE, by Pilot, b.c., March 31, by Two a Day. 
John Bergen, Jr. 

COOL KISSES, by Goose Creek, dk.b. or br.f., March 
10, by Red Monk. John M. Gibson. Mare to Search 
for Gold. 

CORAY, by Cohoes, b.f., April 9, by *0'Hara. Peter 
Fuller. Mare to Spring Double. 

COUNTESS FREE, by Count Amber, ch.c., April 4, by 
Ambernash. Thomas Bowman. Mare to Restless 
Native. 

DACQUARE, by Ambehaving, b.f., April 15, by Triple 
Bend. Glade Valley Farms, Inc. Mare to Spring Dou¬ 
ble. 

♦DARK MILE, by Black Tarquin, b.f., April 10, by North 
Flight. Trillora, Inc. Mare to Road At Sea. 

DAVID'S NANA, by Model Cadet, b.c., April 12, by 
Road At Sea. Mrs. A. J. Lombardi. Mare to Road At 
Sea. 

DEAD RECKONING, by First Landing, b.f., April 6, by 
Rollicking. J. I. B. Farm. Mare to Tinajero. 

DELIGHTFUL SQUAW, by Big Brave, dk.b. or br.c., 
April 14, by Rebellious. Herbert J. Lawrence. 

DENOTE, by Decidedly, dk.b. or br.c., March 22, by 
Banderilla. Michael Palenscar. Mare to ♦O'Hara. 

DID I, by Reneged, b.c., April 10, by Solo Landing. Sam 
O. Graham. Mare to Road At Sea. 

♦DOCEMINA, by Singapur, b.c., March 23, by Road At 
Sea. Trillora, Inc. Mare to North Flight. 

DOZEN ROSES, by Mister Gus, b.f., April 2, by Sail 
On-Sail On. Dale Thomas. Mare to Wise Exchange. 



(904) 237-2154 


The Ocala Mixed Breeding Sale 

To Be Held at the New Complex of the 

OCALA BREEDERS’ SALES 

October 2-3-4-5 

ENTRIES CLOSE JULY 1 

Yearling8 and Horses of Racing Age Will Be Sold 
On Sunday, Oct. 5, for Convenience of Trainers. 

For Further Information Contact 

OCALA BREEDERS' SALES COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 27, Ocala, Florida 32670 (904) 237-2155 
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Foal Report continued 

EARLY SPRING, by County Delight, ch.c., February 3, 
by Rebellious. Bernard B. Babbitt. Mare to Rebelli¬ 
ous. 

EASY CONQUEST, by "Royal Charger, ch.c., March 13, 
by Cornish Prince. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Retler. 

EMPEROR'S CHOICE, by "Young Emperor, b.c., April 
6, by Salem. Mrs. Anne Gadle. Mare to Bold 
Monarch. 

EVEN DOZEN, by "Priam II, b.f., February 14, by Bold 
Monarch. Bonita Farm. Mare to Bold Monarch. 

EVEN ROSIER, by Little Tytus, ch.c., April 2, by Sail 
On-Sail On. Dr. Thomas Carter. Mare to Sail On-Sail 
On. 

EVENTUALLY, by Double Brandy, ch.c., March 26, by 
Mr. Danherst. A. G. Chroniger. Mare to Royal Epic. 

FEDERAL EMPRESS, by Irish Ruler, ch.c., March 15, by 
Northern Jove. Helmore Farm. Mare to Rock Talk. 

FIRST MELODY, by Cohoes, b.c., March 6, by Bushido. 
Peter Fuller and Mrs. Susan B. Fisher. Mare to 
Amerigo Hill. 

FREE ON BOARD, by "Endeavour II, b.f., April 11, by 
"English II. J. W. Dickey. Mare to "English II. 

"FRU, by Tutor, ro.f., March 25, by Good Twist. Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Butler. Mare to Two a Day. 

FUN PLAY, by Gun Shot, ch.c., February 22, by Turn to 
Reason. Mrs. J. P. Jones. Mare to Sail On-Sail On. 

GERENADE, by Nade, b.f., March 9, by Whats Up Doc. 
River Park Stables. Mare to Elephant Walk. 

GINGERGRASS, by Restless Wind, ch.c., March 11, by 
Holy Land. J. Simpson Dean, Jr. Mare to North Sea. 

GOLDENGRET, by Tus One, ch.c., February 25, by 
Jutland. J. W. Dickey. Mare to Arctic Fable. 

GOLDEN JOLIE, by "Royal Serenade, gr.f., February 1, 
by Wise Exchange. John William Jacobs. 

GOLDEN WELL, by Golden Spy, dk.b. or br.f., March 
12, by Two a Day. James Thompson, Jr. Mare to 
Impetuosity. 

GRAFTON ANNIE, by Chieftain, b.f., April 10, by 
Spring Double. John M. Gibson. Mare to Spring 
Double. 

GRAY ROCK, by Cheops, ro.c., April 10, by Journalist. 
Robin Hughes. Mare to Chicoutimi. 

HARD-A-LEE, by "Turn-to, b.c., March 24, by Quad¬ 
rangle. Trillora, Inc. Mare to North Sea. 

HARLAN COUNTY, by "Flushing II, b.f., March 14, by 
Pass. Mrs. H. Y. Haffner. Mare to Sail On-Sail On. 

HELLANIST, by "Western Sky II, b.c., March 17, by 
Sundance Kid. Peter Fuller. Mare to Handsome Kid. 


HIPPOCAMPUS, by Admiral's Voyage, b.c., April 1, by [ 
Holy Land. E. T. McLean, Jr. Mare to Holy Land. I 

HURRIER I GO, by ‘Plucky Boy II, b.f., April 16, by I 
Chicoutimi. R. Richards Rolapp and Matilda Wood-1 
ward. Mare to Chicoutimi. 

INTERVENTION, by "Interverner, b.c., March 2, by / 
Road At Sea. Edward Bourassa. Mare to Road At I 
Sea. 

IRATE FLEET, by Irritate, ch.c., April 5, by Concept. I 
Marietta J. Fisher. 

IRISH COURSE, by Irish Lancer, dk.b. or br.c., March J 
16, by Northern Jove. Helmore Farm. Mare to I 
Naskra. 

"ISLETTE, by Rustam, b.f., February 9, by Handsome > 
Kid. Cherry Comyn Rogers. Mare to Handsome Kid. 

IVY HILL, by Hill Prince, b.c., March 26, by Frankie's 
Nod. W. T. Leatherbury. Mare to Impetuosity. 

JACQUES IDOL, by Idolater, b.f., April 2, by Aristocra- I 
tic. Daniel T. Doane and Bonita Farm. Mare to Ex* I 
ceedingly. 

JOGGER, by Atan, b.f., March 22, by Arctic Fable. J. W. 
Dickey. Mare to Arctic Fable. 

JUST NOODLE, by Yes You Will, b.c., April 2, by Fern 
Dancer. Maurice Watson. Mare to Son Excellence. 

KING'S DARLING, by "King of the Tudors, dk.b. or 
br.c., April 4, by Restless Native. Douglas R. Small, 

Jr. Mare to Rambunctious. 

LAMBDIS, by "Wolfram, b.c., March 29, by Barachois. 
Thornmar. Mare to Two a Day. 

LETTER ASTRAY, by Correspondent, b.f., April 5, by 
Big Brave. Jonathan Dickey. Mare to Ribird. 

LIGHT OF MOON, by "Midnight Sun, ch.c., April 6, by 
Norumbega. Mrs. A. J. Lombardi. Mare to Gun 
Song. 

LOVELY TUNE, by Neptune, b.c., March 19, by Sky I 
Wonder. Elry M. Groves. Mare to Mito. 

LYCO MISS, by Hasteville, b.c., April 5, by Amber* 
nash. Dr. and Mrs. Charles Stancer. Mare to Rollick¬ 
ing- > 

MAD CLAP, by Belzami, b.f., March 8, by "Wolfram. ( 
R. L. Zinkhan. Mare to Son Excellence. 

MAGNETIC FORCE, by Polarity, dk.b. or br.f., March 
29, by Rock Talk. Helmore Farm. Mare to Tequillo. 

MEVLANA, by Under the Table, b.c., April 12, by 
Farewell Party. J. Markson Ribcke. Mare to Hastv 
Road. 7 

MINI MIDI, by Eurasian, b.c., March 24, by Eagle Scout. } 
Elizabeth Stude. Mare to Amerigo Hill. 

MISS GALAX, by Eurasian, ch.f., April 2, by Holy I 
Land. Preston Moffett. Mare to Par Excellent. 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 



467-5300 


EQUINE INSURANCE 

ftOSfc 


Full Mortality — Transportation 

Loss of Use 

/ Professional Pest Control \ 


"C<Ul Urn Mmm " / 

^WRioore** 5 


Stable Uability - Care Coverage 


Immediate Binding — Agency handles 
only equine coverages 

Consultant Entomologist 


PAOLI INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 

Expert Stable Fly Control 


11 So. Valley Road 

Paoli, Pa. 19301 

3950 FALLS ROAD BALTO., MD. 21211 


(215) 644-9130 
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MISS KOMA, by Chateau, ch.f., March 9, by Stoic. Mrs. 

A. J. Lombardi. Mare to Bushido. 

MISS REASON, by Hail to Reason, b.f., March 11, by 
Irish Ruler. Mrs. Reeva Fainberg, Harold Malin and 
Joel Margol. Mare to Bold Monarch. 

MISS WOOLIE, by Woolie, b.c., April 7, by Tide Mill. 

Charles H. Gordon. Mare to Bold Monarch. 
MULTY'S IMAGE, by Multnomah,dk.b. or br.c., March 
24, by Bushido. Peter Fuller and Mrs. Susan B. 
Fisher. Mare to Amerigo Hill. 

MY GINGER, by Ginger Fizz, b.f., March 23, by The Big 
Boss. The Curragh. Mare to Due de Great. 

NAKE, by Nade, gr.f., February 18, by Wise Exchange. 

R. L. Zinkhan. Mare to Par Excellent. 

NASH BABY, by Nashver, b.c., April 24, by Arctic 
Fable. Jocelyn Dickey. Mare to Belmont Brook. 
NATIVETTE, by Alternative, b.c., April 1, by *Wolfram. 

Paul Coster. Mare to Son Excellence. 

NEMAH'S MOMENT, by *Nemah, b.f., January 1, by 
Ambehaving. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Butler. Mare to 
Two a Day. 

NIMBLE TOES, by Noble Creek, dk.b. or br.f., April 8, 
by High Ratio. Peter L. Putriment. Mare to Patrician. 
NOBLE BROOM, by Noble Creek, dk.b. or br.f., April 
22, by High Ratio. Peter L. Putriment. Mare to 
Ginger Fizz. 

NUTHATCH, by *Young Emperor, ch.c., March 22, by 
Northern Jove. Helmore Farm. Mare to T. V. Com¬ 
mercial. 

ONLYRUFF, by *Hafiz, b.c., April 19, by Hop Hop. Dr. 

Charles Warfield. Mare to Hop Hop. 

ORATORY, by Long Winded, dk.b. or br.c., April 20, by 
Two a Day. Thornmar. Mare to Two a Day. 


"THE MILL" 



One of Harford County's finest estates, stone 
grist mill, 5 BR stone colonial home (Circa 
1800), with servant's apartment, 2 stone tenant 
houses, stone barn, 121 acres. Deer Creek 
through property, lovely gardens. Price — 
$320,000. HARRY HOPKINS, REALTOR (301) 
734-6233. 


OUTTRIED, by Outgiving, dk.b. or br.f., February 9, by 
Two a Day. James Thompson, Jr. Mare to Handsome 
Kid. 

OVER THE YARDARM, by Sailor, ch.c., March 22, by 
Jig Time. S. J. Bell. Mare to Bold Monarch. 

PENHURST, by Greek Money, b.c., February 7, by 
Dark Clover. William Johnson. Mare to Road At Sea. 

PERFUMED GARDEN, by Sadair, b.c., March 31, by 
Impetuosity. Wendell Rosso. Mare to Son Excel¬ 
lence. 

PIPING CLEAR, byTusOne, ch.c., March 4, by Jutland. 
J. W. Dickey. Mare to Sensatoll. 

PLUME'S CARIBE, by Military Plume, b.c., April 12, by 
One for All. Peter Fuller. Mare to Restless Native. 

POCOBURGER, by King Hairan, blk.f., April 17, by 
Aristocratic. Irene Blusiewicz. Mare to What Luck. 

PORTUMNA, by Martlet, b.f., April 2, by Dancing 
Count. Dr. E. M. Kelly. Mare to Banderilla. 

POWLOWA, by Map Maker, blk.f., April 8, by Rock 
Talk. Francis C. Grant. Mare to Final Ruling. 

PRINCESS PORTER, by Porterhouse, ch.c., February 
11, by Spring Double. Elberon Farms. Mare to Two a 
Day. 

QUEEN FOR A KNIGHT, by Knightly Manner, b.c., 
April 4, by Cyane. Trillora, Inc. Mare to Road At Sea. 

QUEEN'S FACE, by Face East, dk.b. or br.c., March 2, 
by The Big Boss. V. A. Palumbo. Mare to Turn to 
Reason. 

RADIANT EGRET, by Tus One, ch.f., April 5, by 
*Tyrseno. J. W. Dickey. Mare to ^English II. 

RECOMMENDABLE, by Cohoes, b.f., March 31, by 
Knightly Dawn. Peter Fuller. Mare to *0'Hara. 

REREGRET, by Sun Again, ro.f., March 21, by Wise 
Exchange. William F. Walker. Mare to Par Excellent. 


OL 



StaUeS 


VERSATILITY BREED 


CATALOG SALE 


SALE DATES, 1975: CATALOG DEADLINES: 


JUNE 6th 
JULY 4th 
AUGUST 1st 
SEPTEMBER 5th 
OCTOBER 3rd 
NOVEMBER 7th 
DECEMBER 5th 


May 23 
June 20 
July 18 
August 22 
September 19 
October 24 
November 21 


All Sales To Be Held At: THE EYLER STABLES 
THURMONT, MD —7:00 P.M. SHARP 


Selling Registered and Better Grade: 


Quarter Horses, Appaloosas, 
Thoroughbreds, Hunters, 
Jumpers and Others 


A Proven Market for the Better Horae 

Send For Entry Forms Today! 


SALES FEE ON ALL HORSES: 10% COMMISSION 
*25.00 MINIMUM PREPAIO WITH EHTRY 

For Conglgnments and Information Contact: 

J. ALBERT EYLER 

RT. 2, BOX 6 THURMONT, MARYLAND 21788 

PHONES: 301-271-7426 or 271-7411 
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Foal Report continued 


RIP-FLEET, by Rippey, ch.f., March 17, by Rebellious. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Allen Murray, Jr. Mare to Rebelli¬ 
ous. 

ROCK FESTIVAL, by Rebellious, dk.b. or br.f., March 
21, by Handsome Kid. A. G. P. Hobbs. Mare to 
Handsome Kid. 

ROYAL MADAME, by Royal Orbit, b.f., April 15, by 
The Big Boss. V. A. Palumbo. Mare to The Big Boss. 

RUN FOR TOM, by Run for Nurse, b.c., April 6, by Final 
Ruling. R. Richards Rolapp. Mare to Raja Baba. 

RYBAT, by 'Rasper II, b.c., March 25, by Dark Clover. 
William Johnson. Mare to Road At Sea. 

SADAIRS STARLET, by Sadair, b.c., April 10, by 
Spring Double. John M. Gibson. Mare to Happy 
Way. 

SAILING GAL, by Sail On-Sail On, b.f., April 17, by 
Final Ruling. R. Richards Rolapp. Mare to Par Excel¬ 
lent. 

SALT SONG, by Cyane, ch.c., February 21, by Ram¬ 
bunctious. Linell C. Smith. Mare to Wise Exchange. 

SAN CAT, by Barbizon, b.c., March 1, by Amerigo Hill. 
Peter Fuller. Mare to Nashua. 

SCOTTISH HEATH, by 'Celtic Ash, b.c., April 21, by 
Reverse. John E. Hughes. 

SECRET OBJECT, by Bold Commander, b.f., February 
23, by 'Wolfram. Dr. James Powder. Mare to Par 
Excellent. 


SEE THE SIGHTS, by 'Western Sky II, ch.c., April 9, by 
Issue. Richard Chiles. Mare to Issue. 

SHINING MALISSA, by Golden Ruler, b.c., February 
16, by Rambunctious. John M. Gibson. Mare to 
Rambunctious. 

i r mm 

JUST OUT! ' 

Kauffman’s 
Centennial Catalog. 

The most complete 
selection of English 
and Western boots, 
riding clothes, 
saddles, books, 
gifts and jewelry. 

Come in or send 500 for new 

CENTENNIAL 
CATALOG 





RIDING RUBBER BOOTS 

Completely waterproof. Great for stable, 
tackroom, very smart for wet-weather 
wear, anywhere. Black. English Style. 

$1495 




Name — 
Address _ 
City- 


Please rush . 


. Pairs 


Rubber Boots @ $14.95 per pr. 

State size(s) _ 

I enclose $_, plus $1.50 

handling. N.Y. Residents add tax. 


_ State _ 


\ 


- Zip _ 


□ Send New Centennial Catalog. I enclose 50$. 

Dept. MH5 

141 East 24th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 




SINGING STEEL, by Sword Dancer, b.c., April 23, by 
Tequillo. John M. Gibson. Mare to Rollicking. 
SLAM ON, by Slam Bang, b.f., April 28, by 'Beechley. J. 

W. Dickey. Mare to Belmont Brook. 

SMART SECRET, by Dedicate, ch.f., April 1, by Bold 
Monarch. Linell C. Smith. Mare to Par Excellent. 
SO MAY YOU, by Mongo, b.f., March 8, by 'O'Hara. 

Thornmar. Mare to 'O'Hara. 

SOUTH BOUND, by First Team, ch.f., April 3, by The 
Big Boss. F. N. Rowley. Mare to Due de Great. 
STAGE NAME, by Stevward, b.c., April 14, by Might. 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Stancer. Mare to Annihilate 
'em. 

STEDDY SPEED, by Yorktown, b.c., March 19, by Quid 
Pro Quo. Mrs. H. D Paxson. Mare to Quid Pro Quo. 
STRUCK, by Jutland, b.f., April 17, by Rose Argent. 
John E. Hughes. 

SUNBIRD, by Sun Bahram, ch.f., April 25, by Elephant 
Walk. Mrs. Norton J. Stenersen. 

SUNEURE, by 'Flaneur II, ch.c., April 20, by Arctic 
Fable. J. W. Dickey. Mare to Dare Rondeau. 
SURFACED, by Tom Stone, b.c., February 22, by Ban- 
derilla. Mrs. Alma Hyer. Mare to Par Excellent. 
SURFBOARD BETTY, by Bold Commander, b.c., 
January 27, by Turn to Reason. Mrs. Richardson 
Hutchinson. Mare to Wise Exchange. 

SWEETEST STORY, by 'Noor, b.f., April 2, by Jig Time. 

John E. Hughes. Mare to Fern Dancer. 

THEY DID IT, by In the Corner, b.c., March 16, by 'Don 
Poggio. Jonh M. Myers. Mare to Count Brook. 

TO PAPPA, by 'Pappa Fourway, gr.f., February 26, by 
'English II. Chris E. Brown. Mare to Sensatoll. 

TOP RAISER, by Flag Raiser, b.f., March 31, by North¬ 
ern Flash. John Bergen, Jr. Mare to Handsome Kid. 
TUDOR LARK, by 'Tudor Minstrel, b.c., March 1, by 
Mr. Brogann. Judith Compton. Mare to Chicoutimi. 
TUDOR M'LLE., by 'Tudor Way, b.c., April 11, by 
Spring Double. Truman C. Welling. Mare to 'Gallant 
Man. 

TWIN CREEK, by Goose Creek, b.f., March 25, by 
'Vimy Ridge. Albert H. Charlton. Mare to Search for 
Gold. 

TWISTIANA, by Royal Bred, b.f., March 31, by Norum- 
bega. John M. Gibson. Mare to Norumbega. 
VERTEX RULER, by Vertex, ch.c., March 12, by Bold 
Monarch. Dr. Charles Petrullo. 

VILLA VERDE, by Sherluck, ch.f., March 25, by Stoic. 

Barbara Kees. Mare to Son Excellence. 

VOID, by Jacinto, ro.c., March 14, by Tinajero. Peyton 
S. Cochran, Jr. Mare to Farewell Party. 

WALAN, by Rejected, b.c., March 12, by Final Rulling. 
W. R. Albright. Mare to Son Excellence. 

WARPATH, by Restless Native, ch.c., March 12, by 
North Flight. Michael Wettach. Mare to Sail On-Sail 
On. 

WASH DAY, by Greek Song, ch.c., April 23, by Holy 
Land. Barry Rosenthal. Mare to The Big Boss. 

WEEDA, by Bonjour, ch.c., March 26, by Arctic Fable. 
Jennifer Dickey. Mare to Sir George Gaylord. 

WEE RAINBOW, by I Will, b.f., April 2, by Towson. 
Allen Jerkens. Mare to Towson. 

WHIZ IT IS, by Gee Whiz, b.f., March 31, by Limit to 
Reason. Woodrow Marriott. Mare to Mister Pitt. 

WINLUCK, by Sherluck, ch.f., March 2, by Jutland. 
John E. Hughes. Mare to Holy Land. 
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NOTHING CAN BE DONE 
FOR YOUR CHILD" 


Has someone told you that about your handicapped child 9 that there was 
no place in our educational system for children with special problems 9 Nonsense. 
With special education, something can be done 
And your child has a right to the kind of education he needs 
no matter what his handicap Don't let anyone tell you nothing can be done. 
Find out what can be done 
Write 



CLOSER LOOK, BOX1492,WASHINGTON, D.C. 20013 

(a free service of the U S Office of Education, Dept of Health, Education & Welfare ) 





First known competitor to ride 
side-saddle in an event, Blake 
Kinney (right) wins her division. 

By Sally O'Connor 

A television commercial warns "It's not 
nice to fool Mother Nature." Redland Hunt 
Pony Club must have tried, because Mother 
Nature unleashed her worst over the 
weekend of April 6. 

Hosting their first official USCTA Horse 
Trials, Pony Club members and parents 
underwent a thorough buffeting from the 
relentless 50 mph winds which made prep¬ 
aration nearly impossible. 

The day of the event dawned still and 
sunny but by 8 a.m., when the event got 
underway, the wind had returned. The dres¬ 
sage judge. Col. C. E. Edmonds, opted to 
remain in his car, blowing the horn as a 
signal for the horses to enter the ring. 

History was made in the Senior Novice 
Division when Blake Kinney, a young rider 
in her 20s, asked if she might rid e side-saddle! 
Nothing in the rules seemed to cover this 
request, but a phone call to the USCTA office 
in Boston drew the enthusiastic reply, "Why 
not? After all, the rule book just says 'English 
saddle', and a side-saddle is as English as 
any!" 

Blake has an Arabian gelding. Colonel 
Simms, and she has done just about every¬ 


Redland Pony 
Club's Event 
Opens Season 


thing with him that there is to do. "I started 
out riding in the Arabian versatility classes, 
which is when I began to ride side-saddle," 
she recalls. "I did a great deal of dressage 
with him — it really isn't too difficult once 
you learn. You carry a stick and use it instead 
of your other leg." She hunts all winter and 
finds that riding side-saddle is as comfort¬ 
able as riding astride. 

Asked why she decided to try three- 
phase, Blake said, "Well, I rode astride last 
year in these competitions. I just got a new 
side-saddle and thought it would be fun to 
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try. I have a fear of drop fences and water 
jumps, but otherwise it won't be as bad as 
hunting." 

Blake's expertise was quicky apparent. 
She and Colonel Simms had a magnificent 
dressage ride and wound up in first position 
with only 18.2 penalty points, a remarkable 
score under any conditions. 

In the Training division Bruce Davidson 
rode his newest hopeful. Easy Payment, 
owned by Mrs. William Gilbert of Boyce, Va. 
An elegant young Thoroughbred, the horse 
put in a smooth test to take first place. Close 
behind, however, a mere .6 point away, was 
Brian O'Connor of the host Pony Club. "Hey 
Brian, you aren't giving me much room," 
joked Bruce. In third place, tying his own 
score on two horses, was Pete Hart, a young 
instructor from Morven Park Institute. It was 
obvious that these riders all had a chance for 
the honors, but couldn't afford any mistakes. 

Set in the rolling countryside of Mont¬ 
gomery county on the adjoining farms of 
Louis B. Hatzes and Archie Shipe, the 
cross-country courses were designed on a 
relatively easy standard as befits the first 
event of the year for Area II. With the aver¬ 
age amount of refusals and unscheduled 
"dismounts," this phase went off smoothly. 
The competitors were impressed with the 
way the courses presented just enough chal¬ 
lenge. 

Going into the stadium phase of the Senior 
Novice division, Blake Kinney had retained 
her commanding lead by going clean cross¬ 
country. Her faultless stadium round made 
her the decisive winner of the division. 
"Perhaps we should all ride side-saddle," 
said a less successful rider. 

The first known competitor to ride side¬ 
saddle in a three-phase competition, Blake 
Kinney deserved her win. The way in which 
she handled her horse was most impressive. 

In the Junior Training division, DaleHuck- 
ins, who had come down with Bruce David¬ 
son from Pennsylvania, won the division 
with Cop Caller and placed fifth on a second 
horse. 


Bruce Davidson, on Mrs. William Gilbert's 
promising newcomer Easy Payment, 
en route to victory in Training division. 


The Training division reached the final 
phase with the same riders on top, none of 
them having had any cross-country faults, 
and the final outcome was in doubt until the 
last horse went. 

Pete Hart, with his two horses tied in third 
place, opted to ride his big gray mare, Bound 
to Due, first. A rail fell on one of the 
jumps.The judge waved Brian O'Connor on 
Open Road, standing second, into the ring 
next. This combination also had a knock¬ 
down. Bruce Davidson on Easy Payment, 
the leader and apparent winner, had to jump 
clean to retain his position. But it was not to 
be — a rail came off the fourth fence. Pete 
Hart, dashing madly from one horse to the 
other, took a deep breath and entered the 
ring again. Carefully negotiating the twisting 
course, he rode Kingsley Air to a faultless 
round and first honors. 

Major Jeremy Beale, who has taken over as 
chief instructor at Morven Park, feels that 
Kingsley Air has good prospects: "He is an 
Irish Thoroughbred who was donated to the 
school last November. This is his first event 
and we plan to campaign him fairly exten¬ 
sively. He's a nice big horse and very easy 
going, perhaps too much so — he's a bit 
phlegmatic actually." 

Bruce Davidson was equally enthused 
about Easy Payment. "For a horse who has 
never done this before he did beautifully. I 
think he will make a good cross-country 
horse," he said. 

In spite of the weather the first event of the 
season was considered highly successful. 
Small local events such as Redland's are the 
proving ground for new horses and riders 
taking part in a growing sport. □ 



Photographs by Jack Dewell 
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Three-Phase At 
Ship's Quarters 


Story and Photographs by Jack Dewell 
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JVIr. and Mrs. O. W. H. Robertson's 
Ship's Quarters Farm, five miles north of 
Westminster, was the scene of a hotly- 
contested and highly successful Combined 
Training Trial on Sunday, April 20. 

The 69 entries (24 in the Open- 
Intermediate division, 45 in the two Prelimi¬ 
nary divisions) came from all over the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states, and in¬ 
cluded many of the most prominent names 
— both equine and human — in three-day 
eventing. 

Michael Plumb, of Chesapeake City, who 
captained our gold medal-winning team at 
last fall's World Championship event in Eng¬ 
land, rode Mrs. Dianne Marra's Carrilon to a 
first-place finish in the Open-Intermediate 
division, followed by New Yorker Tad Coffin 
on Bally Cor (yes, steeplechase fans, he's by 
Cormac). 

Third place in the O-I division went to the 
Appaloosa Barr Nunn's Council, ridden by 
Barbara Newton, while Jimmy Wofford's 
Touch and Go was fourth. These two were 
tied based on the point standings, but Barr 
Nunn's Council got the nod by virtue of hav¬ 
ing a faster cross-country round. 

Bruce Davidson, reigning individual gold 
medalist, was fifth, riding Read Perkins' 
Royal Cor, another Cormac horse. 


Mike Plumb performs in dressage ring 
on Carrilon, winner of Open-Intermediate 
division. From left, below, Don Sachey 
and Allen Leslie; Bruce Davidson on 
Royal Cor; Mr. and Mrs. Richard Newton. 
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Ship's Quarters continued 

Jimmy Wofford's Touch and Go is a 
horse-with-a-story, and one to watch. The 
7-year-old seven-eighths Thoroughbred 
gelding was bred in Ireland, but is not really 
typical of the Irish type, being much more 
compact than the usual run of those. He was 
purchased by the Spanish National Eques¬ 
trian team as a 4-year-old, and was shown as 
an open jumper at five. Last year Touch and 
Go won three of four screening trials pre¬ 
liminary to Montreal's 1976 Olympics, and 
was named Spanish National Champion 
Event Horse. Then, in an economy move. 


the Spanish officials decided to send only a 
jumping team to Montreal — no three-day 
team — and Touch and Go was for sale 
again. Wofford then bought the gelding 
through John Hardy, the same Irish agent 
who had found Jim's last Olympic mount, 
the great Kilkenny. 

Tad Coffin won Preliminary Division I on 
Mrs. Robert Welch's Presh, currently on loan 
to the U.S.E.T. 

Preliminary Division II was topped by 
Better and Better, ridden by Vermonter Carol 
Lovell, who is presently living and training 
near Chesapeake City. □ 



Patroness of the event was 
Mrs. O. W. H. Robertson, 
owner of Ship's Quarters. 
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M.H.S.A. 
Point Standings 

Maryland Horse Shows Association's 
Point Standings up to April 30, 1975 
(Except Little Acres 4-H Club) 


MHSA Hunter Seat Horsemanship Finals 

Bonnie Jean Cope, Kim Caples 

Gittings Horsemanship — Winners 

Gay Blue, Kim Caples, Tracey Weinberg, Debbie Kelly, 
Karen Jones, Susan Brinkley, Chuck Maslin, Ken Krone 


Medium Pony Hunters 

1. Whistle Stop, Wendy Bartko 10 

2. Dark Shadow, Joseph Quattrocchi 8 

3. Brag About, Debbie Arnold 3 

Large Pony Hunters 

1. Needles 'N Pins, Marley Farm 11 

2. Gina-Dee, Lindsey Anne Evans 4 

3. Chardonnay, Joseph Quattrocchi 3 

4. Chinaberry, Marilyn Kandlbinder 2 

Small Green Pony Hunters 

1. Farnley Filigree, Streett & Brooks Moore 8 

2. Marly Haviland, Marly Farm 6 

3. Captain's Cadet, Maslin's Little Acres 4 

4. Fantasia, Lindsay Sheehan 1 

Large Green Pony Hunters 

1. Chardonnay, Joseph Quattrocchi 13 

2. Apricot Brandy, Linda Hitt 2 

Maryland P.H.A. Green Working Hunter Trophy 

1. Morning Moon, David Hayden 8 

2. Evil Ways, Jabolin Farm 5 

3. Equal Time, Charles A. Gartrell 3 

4. Call Again, Charles A. Gartrell 2 

4. Rumor Control, McDonogh School 2 

Green Working Hunters 

1. Tis Grey, Nancy Orlove 30 

2. Chocolate Chip, Bonnie Jean Cope 27 

3. Evil Ways, Jabolin Farm 25 

4. Touch of Class, Scotty Bagnall 15 

4. The Heartkeeper, Amanda Hamilton 15 

5. Rumor Control, McDonogh School 10 

6. Festive Spirit, Mrs. Nunzio Litterio, Jr. 8 

Small Hunters 

1. Wilde April, Joseph Quattrocchi 15 

2. Petite Etoile, Dr. Elizabeth R. Carmichael 7 

3. Festive Spirit, Mrs. Nunzio Litterio, Jr. 5 

4. I Agree, Mrs. Julie Kennedy 4 

Amateur Owner Hunters 

1. City Woman, Valarie Morris 40 

2. Will Challenge, Sherry L. Mitchell 36 

3. Sweet Pea, Lynn Counselman 33 

4. Heir to Win, Mr. and Mrs. David Hayden 25 

4. Colonel Percy, Betsy Lebling 25 

5. Under The Weather, Mrs. Linda W. Reynolds 20 

6. Touch of Class, Scotty Bagnall 15 


Junior Hunters 

1. Chocolate Chip, Bonnie Jean Cope 53 

2. Little Zip, Kim Caples 30 

3. Out 'N About, Chris Lebling 26 

4. Catch The Wind, Tracey Weinberg 25 

5. Flip The Card, Linda Lee Piersol 20 

6. Lancelot, Scott Keller 13 

Working Hunters 

1. Apache Star, Zim's Ranch 50 

2. Tie One On, Blue Hill Farm 25 

2. Evil Ways, Jabolin Farm 25 

3. Under The Weather, Mrs. Linda W. Reynolds 15 

4. Super Spook, Blue Hill Farm 10 


Notice of Correction 

Two major errors were made in the prep¬ 
aration of the 1975 Maryland Horse Shows 
Association Rule Book. They are: 

(1) Philip T. (Butch) Gore is a Registered 
Judge, not a Recorded Judge, in Hunt¬ 
ers, Jumpers and Equitation. 

(2) Mrs. Richard Behlke was omitted from 
the list of Directors of the Association. 


MANOR TACK SHOP 

Jarrettsville Pike at Hess Road 
Monkton, Maryland 21111 

English Saddlery Riding Apparel 

Stable Supplies Jewelry & Gifts 

(301) 557-7505 



Rapidan River 
Farm Digest 

"An informative quarterly equine periodical" 


Here is an opportunity to broaden your knowledge 
of the horse world 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Send $10 for your 1 -year subscription to 
Rapidan River Farm Digest, Box 45a-1, Lignum, Virginia 22726 
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SPotomac 

Ch., 1965, First Landing—Iberia, by ‘Heliopolis 

stakes-winning record-setter and 
full brother to GRiva 6Ridge 


Potomac is a full brother 
to millionaire champion 
Riva Ridge and a half- 
brother to stakes- 
winning Hydrologist 
($277,958). His dam 
Iberia, a daughter of the 
renowned 'Heliopolis is 
a winning half-sister to 9 
winners, including stakes horses Dos Equis and 
O. G.’s Hobby. This is the immediate family 
of champion Nasrina, classic winners 
Bounding Home and Bold, Oaks winner 



Red Shoes, leading 
sires, Case Ace, 
Knickerbocker, etc. 

At 2, Potomac set a 
new track record of 
1 :03 4 /5 in the 5V2 furlong 
Christiana Stakes and 
placed in Aqueduct’s 
Juvenile and Youthful 
Stakes. Potomac has sired 11 winners from 
15 starters including stakes-placed Rio Pegado. 
He stands for a fee of $2,500 live foal and 
is the property of a syndicate. 


Little Hawk Farm 

Crozier, Virginia 23139 


Fred Jones, Farm Manager L. R. O'Brien, Syndicate Manager 

(703) 784-5257 P.O. Box 7175 

Richmond, Va. 23221 
(804) 358-4444 
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FERN 

DANCER 

Ch., 1966, Native Dancer-Rose Fern, by Fairy Manhurst 


A SOLID PEDIGREE 


Native Dancer 

Fern Dancer is a winning son of the great 
Native Dancer — the gray horse who for years 
dominated American and European sire and 
broodmare sire lists. Now his sons are carrying on 
in that tradition. Among his outstanding colts at 
stud are Dancer’s Image (Lianga, Smooth Dancer), 
Raise A Native (Majestic Prince, Crowned Prince, 
Native Royalty), Native Charger (Summer Guest, 
Margaret’s Number, Native Aid), etc. 


Bottom Line 

Fern Dancer is a winning half-brother to two 
$100,000 stakes winners out of a stakes-placed 
half-sister to two more $100,000 stakes horses. 
Third dam produced three stakes winners 
including Rosemont. 

Offspring 

Fern Dancer has sired the winners Red Scout (ran 
the fastest half-mile at Rockingham Park last 
year) Carmel’s Dancer, Fern Globe, Golfer’s 
Dancer, Danzadorde Oro, etc. Fern Dancer stands 
for $500 live foal and is the property of 
Foxcatcher Farm. 

WORTHINGTON 

FARMS 

Glyndon, Maryland 

J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., Owner Ronnie Simmons, Mgr. 
(301) 833-1167 (301) 833-4104 





FOR PRIVATE SALE 


MISTYELIA 

Bay filly, 1972, Misty Flight — Lanelia, by First Landing 

UNDEFEATED — 3 STARTS — 3 WINS 


7 


i 



MISTYELIA is shown here defeating 7 rivals in an allowance race at Pimlico. In this race she 
stumbled badly at the eighth pole, chipping a bone in her knee, but continued on to increase her 
lead handily. She stands better than 16 hands and has the breeding, conformation and dispostion 
of a stakes producer. Only a 3-year-old, she has many productive years ahead of her. 


Sire: MISTY FLIGHT: Sire of many stakes winners with earnings of over $4,000,000. 

Sire’s Dam: GREY FLIGHT: Dam of 15 foals, 14 winners, 9 STAKES WINNERS, including 
WHAT A PLEASURE: Leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1974. Sire of 

FOOLISH PLEASURE. 


Dam: LANELIA by FIRST LANDING: Finished in the money in her only start. This is her 

second foal. She is a full sister to 
JIM J. ($212,371): Sire of many stakes performers from 3 
crops to race through 1974 with earnings 
of $529,955. 


MISTYELIA is at Windfields Farm in Maryland being bred to RAMBUNCTIOUS: Sire of 99 winners 
which won 483 races and $2,234,822 through 1974. North America’s leading sire of winners (19) 
and races won (26) in 1975. 


SEND ALL BIDS TO 

Robert E. Yourman 

6718 Dorman St. 

0 

Hyattsville, Md. 20784 
(301) 322-8966 
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Do You Want Your Horse To Travel 
In Style This Show Season? 


Try this on for size . . . . 



It’s the new Roadmaster DWD from Hartman. An extra wide ( 7 OV 2 ”) Thorobred unit 
with innovative design and style changes to meet the needs of today’s discriminating 
equine enthusiasts. Special double sliding side windows and a unique easy lift 
spring loaded tailgate are only the beginning. 

Sound interesting? 

Best of all it's affordable COEQE 

♦ Completely Equipped 

Now available in a dressing room model 


♦ Padded breast bars 

Padded sides and stall divider 
Rubber stall & tailgate mat 
Rear Curtain 
Belted White Wall Tires 
Custom Full Size Wheel Covers 


HARTMAN TRAILER 
MFG. CO., INC. 

7 walnut street 

PERKASIE, PENNA. 18944 

TEL (215) 257-6556 







Thief Foiled 
By Chestnuts 


The New York Times last month reported 
the jailing of a horse thief in Colorado 
Springs as the result of positive identification 
of the stolen animal through examination of 
the horse's chestnuts. 

The Times article read as follows: 

A Colorado man has been given a 90-day 
jail sentence here after pleading guilty to per¬ 
jury in a horse theft case that, according to 
Federal Government and private vet¬ 
erinarians, marks the first time that callous 
growths submitted in evidence were the de¬ 
ciding identifying factor in determining the 
animal's owner. 

The growths, called chestnuts, on the 
inner side of horses' legs, have characteris¬ 
tics similar to those of human fingerprints, 
and they make identification possible, since 
no two sets of chestnuts have ever been 
found to be identical. 

"We know of no other instance where 
chestnuts have been used for positive iden¬ 
tification in a theft trial," Dr. Lois Hinson, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture's chief staff veterinarian for 


horse protection, said in Washington yester¬ 
day. 

"This is a landmark case. It should prove 
to the nation's horse industry the benefits of 
having a positive identification system, 
especially in view of the current horse popu¬ 
lation explosion now estimated to have 
reached 6.5 million, and this case could 
prove to be the breakthrough needed to curb 
the increasing horse rustling problem 
throughout the nation." 

Judge John Gallagher of District Court im¬ 
posed the sentence Thursday on Ralph W. 
Parker of Black Forest, a village 20 miles 
north of here. The District Attorney's office 
described the defendant as a part-time car¬ 
penter and horse breeder. Judge Gallagher 
said he would suspend 60 of the 90 days if 
Mr. Parker repaid the $400 cost of feeding the 
horse during the period it was impounded 
by a court order and if he reimbursed the 
victim of the theft $50 for veterinary fees. 

The case dates to last May 23, when Diane 
Valverde discovered that her 10-year-old 
sorrel mare, named Miss Hawk, was missing 
from the family corral. She told police that 
she had sighted the animal in Mr. Parker's 
pasture about a half-mile down the road 
from her home in Black Forest. 

Salvador H. Valverde, the girl's father, 
charged Mr. Parker with theft, and the latter 
was summoned to appear before Judge Gal¬ 
lagher on June 11. Both the plaintiff and the 
defendant produced what they maintained 
was a valid bill of sale, and both testified that 
their ownership documents were bona fide. 

Judge Gallagher found Mr. Parker not 
guilty, but he ordered Sheriff Earl Sullivan to 
impound the horse until its ownership was 
settled. 

Six months later, in December, Miss Val¬ 
verde, who continued to tend the horse, re¬ 
membered that while washing Miss Hawk 
three or four years before she had noticed 
that three of the horse's chestnuts had be¬ 
come soft enough to allow her to peel off the 
outer layers, which she had placed in a jar. 
She found the jar and took it to Steven Peli¬ 
can, Deputy District Attorney. He then 
called in Vern L. Taylor, a Sheridan, Wyo., 
horse identification expert, for advice. 

Mr. Taylor is director of the National 
Horse Identification Service, Inc., which was 
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established in Billings, Mont., two years ago 
to combat rustling. 

Mr. Taylor examined the layers and estab¬ 
lished that the right front, left front and left 
rear chestnuts on the horse were identical to 
the peeled-off layers furnished by Miss Val- 
verde. 

Mr. Parker was then rearrested and 
charged with theft, forgery and perjury. Mr. 
Taylor's findings were offered in evidence at 
this trial on Jan. 25, when the defendant en¬ 
tered his guilty plea on the perjury charge, 
admitting that the bill of sale had been al¬ 
tered. The horse was returned to Miss Val- 
verde. The theft and forgery charges were 
dismissed as part of the plea bargaining. 

"The identification of horses is a real hot 
issue now in the United States, and we feel 
that until some positive identification system 
is accepted, horses will continue to be stolen 
because so many horses look alike and be¬ 
cause it is so easy for them to be resold to 
unscrupulous and unsuspecting buyers or to 
pet food manufacturers," Dr. Hinson, Ag¬ 
riculture Department veterinarian, said. □ 


? ? Question ? 

Can you breed to a son of Northern Dancer out of a 
winning stakes-producing mare for as little as $750.00? 

Answer 

Yes. 

Polar Height 

P. G. Melbourne III — P. O. Box 400 
Laurel, Md. 20810 — (301) 725-2124 (farm) or 725-5278 (office) 



A welcome addition to any farm or 
ranch is this eye-catching sign, and 
at a reasonable price. This 
all-weather steel sign has a white 
acrylic baked enamel finish and 
measures 18" wide by 24" high. A 
selection of 10 horse and 4 cattle 
decals available. Your choice of two 
lines of wording, painted in block 
letters on both sides. Also available 
unlettered. Heavy wrought iron 
hanging bracket, suspension hooks 
and mounting screws included. 
(Post not included). Write for FREE 
literature. 

PRICE $27.50 PREPAID 
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Managers Seminar * i> j. 

Lecture VIII: Pastures for Horses 



By A. Morris Decker, Ph.D. 
Professor of Agronomy 
University of Maryland 


The horse is a natural grass eater; its early 
evolution took place on native grasslands. 
The horse's head has been described in the 
literature as a "natural grasscutter on a flexi¬ 
ble shaft." His front teeth are ideally adapted 
for biting off grass blades and his back or 
cheek teeth are better adapted to chewing 
bulky feed, such as pasture or hay, than to 
grinding grain. 

Every horseman is aware of the new¬ 
found spirit and bloom his mount develops 
when put out to graze on lush spring pas¬ 
ture. The value of good pasture has been 
attested to by many veteran horsemen. 
There is general agreement that prospects for 
healthy, sound animals increase when good 
pastures are available. All livestock, but 
especially horses, appreciate the freedom 
pastures afford. Good pastures provide a 
natural, healthy environment for animals 
but, just as important, they can supply 
ample quantities of low-cost, high-quality 
feed. Good pastures, like good bloodlines, 
are developed by following sound improve¬ 
ment practices and good management. But 
all too frequently, permanent pastures are 
ignored, misused and abused; most are un¬ 
derfed, overgrazed (at least part of the year), 
undermanaged, and almost always over¬ 
supplied with unproductive and unpalatable 
species which are relatively low in nutritive 
value. 

Yes, good pastures provide the kind of 
environment needed for best performance, 
supply abundant low-cost feed, and present 
a scene that is certainly pleasing to view. 


Agricultural libraries have volumes of re¬ 
search information on pastures for beef, 
dairy cattle, and sheep, but comparatively 
little is available on horse pastures. 

Around the turn of the century when 
horse flesh was a major source of power for 
agriculture and transportation, much was 
learned through research and practical ex¬ 
perience on the feeding and care of horses. 
But the hard-working draft horse could not 
be left on pasture long enough at a time to 
supply his high energy requirements. The 
same was true, to a lesser degree, for the 
Western cow pony. 

The draft horse has all but disappeared 
from the scene and the working cow pony is 
not as common as it once was. But the 
number of pleasure horses in many areas is 
increasing. For these pleasure horses and for 
Thoroughbreds, pastures can and should 
play a major role; there is no better place than 
a pasture for the broodmare and her foal. 
Clean white fences, beautiful buildings, lush 
green grass, and quality livestock provide a 
most beautiful scene, but all too often more 
attention is given to the white fence than to 
the pasture it encloses. It takes just as much 
land and almost as much time and money to 
have a weedy, unproductive pasture as it 
does to develop a productive, high-quality, 
grass-legume pasture. 

Good research data on horse pasture is 
virtually non-existent, but there is much that 
can be extrapolated from beef and dairy cat¬ 
tle pasture studies. Observations of farmers. 
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ranchers, horsemen, and reseachers sub¬ 
stantiate the statement that good cattle pas¬ 
tures will also be good horse pastures. 

Regardless of whether one is dealing with 
beef pastures or horse pastures, one pasture 
species will seldom do the complete job. 
Kentucky blue grass cannot be surpassed for 
spring and fall pastures, but in mid-summer 
when soil moisture is low and temperatures 
are high, it leaves much to be desired. In beef 
production, summer annuals like Sudan 
grass provide excellent summer pasture dur¬ 
ing summer slump of our perennial pas¬ 
tures. These annuals can also be used for 
horse pastures. Reports have appeared in 
the literature linking lathyrism in horses to 
the grazing of sorghums such as sudan 
grass. Data is fragmentary on this, but it ap¬ 
pears to be in the same category as bloat in 
the case of legumes. Good management 
makes it possible to profitably utilize clover 
in pastures, and good management is 
likewise necessary for safe use of Sudan grass 
for cattle or horses. 

In the Coastal Plains and lower Piedmont, 
Midland bermuda grass would do a much 


better job than sudan grass during the an¬ 
nual summer slump of cool-season perennial 
pastures. An acre of bermuda grass will sup¬ 
port about the same number of animals dur¬ 
ing the summer as blue grass will support 
during the spring and fall. This system re¬ 
quires two pastures, one with blue grass and 
another with bermuda grass. 

Another way to extend the pasture season 
is to utilize small grains for pasture. 
Thousands of acres of wheat in the Plains 
states are grazed annually, and the Eastern 
livestock producer has been able to extend 
the grazing season with small grains. Cereals 
can be fall-seeded (early September) directly 
into existing pasture sods to furnish late fall 
and early spring grazing where most perma¬ 
nent pastures are producing very little. This 
works especially well with bermuda grass 
since little growth takes place with this 
species from mid-September to early May. In 
open winters, some grazing is available 
throughout the winter periods with early 
spring pasture assured. As the cereal com¬ 
pletes its growth cycle in late May, the Mid¬ 
land bermuda grass is ready to take over; 
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Pastures continued 

thus, year-long pasture is provided from the 
same acre of land. Such combinations have 
markedly increased the carrying capacity 
and production of experimental beef pas¬ 
tures; it should work equally well for horses. 

Yes, good beef pastures will almost always 
be good horse pastures, but there are differ¬ 
ences between the two types of livestock that 
should be mentioned: (1) Exercise on pasture 
is more important for horses than for beef, so 
the turf must be tough enough to stand up; 
(2) Horses bite off the grass while cattle more 
of less tear it off; (3) The grazing pattern of 
horses is much more spotty than that of cat¬ 
tle. Therefore, the ideal horse pasture should 
be capable of resisting or recovering from the 
pounding hoofs of active horses as well as 
supplying feed. Blue grass is good in the 
spring and fall but heals very slowly during 
summer. Bermuda grass is almost indestruc¬ 
tible during the summer and is even resistant 
to damage during the winter months while it 
is dormant. 


There are many pasture species that can be 
used; each has both weak and strong points. 
Don't overlook tall fescue — it can be a win¬ 
ner, too. In addition to furnishing good 
spring grazing, it provides a rugged turf that 
resists destruction from the hoofs of frolick¬ 
ing horses, but its healing power is less than 
either blue grass or bermuda grass in season. 
In recent years, beef producers have been 
using tall fescue as stockpiled or fall-saved 
winter pasture. The Western cattle rancher 
has been doing this with other species for 
years; the bands of wild horses in the West 
could never have survived without this type 
of feed storage. Such pastures are obviously 
not the kind of pasture required by high- 
producing dairy animals or hard-working 
horses, but they can supply ample feed for 
livestock with lower nutrient requirements. 
Cows and fall-dropped calves are able to go 
through the winter in excellent shape with 
nothing but autumn-saved tall fescue. This 
species works equally well since its digesti¬ 
bility remains relatively high throughout the 
winter. In addition to the accumulated for¬ 
age maintaining a high degree of digestibil- 



Something you've 
never seen 
before 


When horses begin to receive the nutritional bonus of 
superior feed, the result may well be something you’ve 
never seen before in the way of performance. To get this 
edge, this extra measure in the show ring, track or field, 
feed Southern States Performance Champion. It’s one of 
the Southern States family of fine horse feeds. 
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Southern States 
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ity, a relatively high percentage of green for¬ 
age is also maintained within the dry sward. 
Animals will even go through a foot or more 
of snow for this pasture. Some hay feeding 
may be necessary when the snow becomes 
too deep or when it is heavily crusted. Any 
species can be accumulated for winter pas¬ 
ture, but to date tall fescue appears to be the 
best species to use for this purpose. 

Regardless of the species used, none will 
do the job without adequate lime and fer¬ 
tilizer. If you starve your pasture, your live¬ 
stock are likely to starve also. Yields will al¬ 
ways be higher with adequate fertilizer, but 
it is extremely important to have a balanced 
fertility program. Not only the yield but the 
quality of pastures can be improved with 
fertilizer and lime. But do not fertilize to pro¬ 
duce more pasture than can be utilized. 

It takes careful management to maintain 
and produce quality pastures. Forages in the 
early, vegetative growth stages are much 
more nutritious than when allowed to ma¬ 
ture before being grazed or harvested. It is 
even more critical with pastures than with 
harvested forage. Pasture quality can be im- 
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proved by judicious use of a mowing 
machine to remove mature, ungrazed forage 
along with invading weeds. The mower is 
one of the most valuable management tools 
available. If your pasture needs to be clip¬ 
ped, don't wait until next month if you want 
to have quality pastures. It may take only one 
clipping to maintain quality pastures or it 
may require several depending on the pas¬ 
ture species, growing season, fertility pro¬ 
gram, and grazing pressure. Manure spots in 
a pasture are usually avoided by the grazing 
animal; the mower reduces this problem by 
removing the ungrazed material and spread¬ 
ing the droppings. A chain harrow over the 
pasture in early spring to spread droppings 
from the previous year is always a good prac¬ 
tice. 

Since animals differ in their grazing pat¬ 
terns, mixed grazing will almost always re¬ 
sult in better pasture utilization. Cattle or 
horses will not graze around their own 
droppings, but will graze around others' 


droppings. Thus, pasturing simultaneously 
or in rotation with more than one type of 
livestock can result in more uniform forage 
utilization. This was well illustrated by a re¬ 
cent USDA pasture study at Beltsville, Mary¬ 
land. Where sheep were grazed alone on an 
orchard grass-ladino clover mixture, only 
the understory vegetation was utilized by 
the sheep, but when cattle were grazed along 
with the sheep — while still maintaining the 
same grazing pressure in terms of animal 
units per acre — the entire forage canopy 
was utilized. A lush green grass-clover mix¬ 
ture was maintained utilizing mixed grazing 
rather than a mowing machine. 

In the spring when there is a flush of 
growth on most pastures, it is often difficult 
to completely utilize all of the forage. When 
this happens, animals should be restricted to 
only that acreage that can be utilized. The 
remaining acres can then be harvested as hay 
or silage and the aftermath growth used for 
grazing during the summer when more acres 
per animal unit are needed. 

If you stock pastures heavily enough in the 
spring to completely utilize all forage 


BRANDYWINE STABLE, INC. 
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growth, there will not be enough pasture 
during the summer without adding addi¬ 
tional pasture acreage. Overgrazing during 
the summer is common; good pastures can 
be damaged or lost completely by such a 
practice. Overgrazing will damage pastures 
sooner than it will cause problems with ani¬ 
mal nutrition. Adequate pasture stands sim¬ 
ply cannot be maintained without sufficient 
leaf material to intercept and utilize energy 
from the sun. When it is not intercepted by 
the plant canopy, the sun's energy merely 
warms the soil which is already too hot for 
species like blue grass. The other reason for 
not grazing off all top growth is that much of 
the stored energy used by perennial plants 
for regrowth is removed. This slows down 
regrowth and can even eliminate plants from 
the pasture when grazing is too close for too 
long a period of time. Species differ in their 
ability to withstand close, continuous graz¬ 
ing. Species like orchard grass and tall fescue 
are much more easily damaged than species 
like blue grass or bermuda grass. 

There is no one formula for successful pas¬ 
tures that fits all situations. It takes good 
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Pastures continued 


planning and specific management to get the 
most out of pastures. Remember, there is 
more to good pasture management than 
merely maintaining an attractive fence: it 
takes quality seed of the right species for a 
particular situation; seldom will one species 
be adequate; extend the pasture season with 
species combinations for best results; use 
good seeding methods to insure adequate 
stands; use legumes to improve quality and 
reduce the nitrogen fertilizer bill; lime and 
fertilizer according to soil test needs; and, 
most importantly, use proper management 
— the key to success. 

Q. Would you recommend removing the 
clipped grass? 

A. I think if you had an excess, yes, but 
usually this would not be necessary. If 
you've got a lot of growth that may interfere 
with pasture regrowth, then you might want 
to remove it. Actually, animals will pick up a 
lot of the dry clippings. There's nothing 
wrong with that. 


Q. Would you burn off excess grass? 

A. Well, if there's enough material to 
cause a problem, then you could burn it. This 
will make it green up a little bit earlier in the 
spring, but it certainly isn't necessary. One 
of the biggest advantages of burning is when 
you have insect problems or where you are 
trying to control the brushy weeds under 
range conditions where you can't afford to 
go in there and clip, then burning is much 
more acceptable. But for most of the farm 
operations I wouldn't do it. 

Q. Can you go in with a pasture that is 
sort of run down as far as species is con¬ 
cerned and renovate it? 

A. The best way to do it is to go in there 
and completely prepare a new seed bed, 
plow it up and start from scratch. However, 
you can do a lot by just spreading fertilizer on 
a field. This will bring back the better species. 
You can use the new chemicals that are now 
on the market to kill back the light vegeta¬ 
tion. Then, if you've got the right kind of drill 
you can put the seed close to the surface. 
Ideally forages have to be put in about an 
eighth to one-quarter inch. 
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Q. What two grasses would you recom¬ 
mend if you could rotate between these two? 

A. Unfortunately, we don't have any that 
will supply the kind of pasture we need in 
the spring, summer and fall. They just won't 
do the job. If you just want pasture for the 
summer time and you're in a place where 
you can use bermuda grass, this would be 
the one that I would use. With blue grass, 
you are going to be short for the summer. If 
you have bermuda you can have the rye or 
small grains for spring and fall, bermuda for 
the summer, but an easier way to do this is to 
have one pasture with bermuda, one with 
blue grass and you rotate from one to the 
other as forage availability and needs dictate. 
This works very nicely where you have an 
acre of one and an acre of the other. 


You should be able to grow blue grass and 
bermuda grass together but it's just impossi¬ 
ble. If you're going to have these perennials 
you have to have one pasture for the ber¬ 
muda grass and another for the blue grass. 
You can put in a mixture of grass and 
legumes since they complement one 
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better halters for the discriminating horse 
world. 

Custom made Skinners nylon or satin racing 
silks and matching blinkers — normally we can 
give 48-hour service. 

Complete supplies for the Thoroughbred and 
the Jumper-Hunter horse trade. 

" Consignors, owners, trainers prefer Barkley's hand¬ 
crafted halters." 

"Part of that well-groomed appearance is a handsome 
halter." 







W. M. Albright 
K. B. Albright 
1408 Versailles Road 
Lexington, Ky. 40504 
(606) 225-8771 
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Pastures continued 


another, but bermuda grass with blue grass 
would never be a good combination. 

One should never put orchard grass and 
tall fescue together either. It's the worst 
thing in the world that you could do. You 
would never put tall fescue with another 
grass because it's too unpalatable, relatively 
speaking. Grazing animals will select the 
other species and leave the tall fescue. You 
could put tall fescue with a clover but never 
with another grass. They will do quite well 
eating tall fescue if they don't know any bet¬ 
ter and don't have a choice, but if they have a 
choice they will avoid it. 

Q. What is the best time to fertilize a 
newly seeded pasture? 

HOUSE of EQUINE ART-originals- 
color • black & white li m i ted prints 

box 245M 
\ newtown, pa. 18940 


A. The best time to fertilize a new pasture 
that was just sown — was seeded last Oc¬ 
tober, well then, it depends on what the fer¬ 
tility level is right now, but I certainly would 
put on a pretty good shot of fertilizer this 
spring as soon as you can get onto the land. 
The best thing to do is obtain a soil sample to 
determine pH and fertilizer levels and needs. 
If your pasture is made up of less than 25 
percent legumes a complete fertilizer should 
be applied. With adequate legume only 
phosphorus and potassium will be needed as 
long as the pH is between 6.0 and 6.5. □ 


The Awl-Craft 
Leather Shop 

Complete Line Saddlery & Supplies 
Repair & Custom Service 

William J. Supik, Jr. Blenheim Road 
(301) 667-0649 Phoenix, Md. 21131 



VENTURI KNOLL FARM 

One of Carroll County’s newest equine nurseries 

Venturi Knoll Farm offers facilities for year-round boarders 
with emphasis given to mares and mares with foals. The facilities 
are brand new: all board fencing, modern barn with 12x12 stalls, 
equipped for foaling, layups and sales preparation. Venturi Knoll 
cordially invites you to inspect its facilities and take advantage of 
its reasonable rates (general boarding $4 per day). 


VENTURI KNOLL FARM 

4051 Salem Bottom Road, Winfield, Maryland 21157 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce S. Bpone (301) 997-2751 
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Horsemen Need the American Horse Council 

There is strength in unity . . . 

The American Horse Council represents the unified efforts of some 
2 million horsemen to: 

—Achieve fair and equitable taxation 

—Achieve total cooperation between government and the equine 
industry 

—Achieve more scientific and economic research 

—Achieve greater recognition for the multi-billion dollar horse industry 

The American Horse Council Needs You ... 

Support the unified efforts of the horse industry and benefit from the 
many AHC services—including the Tax Reference Service. 

Return the attached coupon for information on why membership in 
the American Horse Council is important to you. 



American Horse Council, Inc., 1700 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


□ 1 have a business interest in 

horses. Please send information 
on a $100.00 Individual 
membership. 


□ I am a recreational horseman. 
Please send information on a 
$25.00 Pleasure Horseman 
membership. 


□ I am an American Horse Council 
supporter. Please send me a 
“Horses Need People” bumper 
sticker. 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 
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Maryland's Summer Racing 

Following Pimlico's close on Memorial 
Day, May 26, Maryland's racing scene will 
shift immediately to Bowie for a 47-day meet¬ 
ing which will run from May 27 through July 
19. 

This will be the first summer meeting ever 
attempted at Bowie and comes about as the 
result of 1974 legislation which authorized 
year-round racing in Maryland. Profits from 
the 47-day meeting will be equally shared by 


TOLLE TACK SHOP 

English Saddlery and Supplies 
10% cash discount on $10.00 or more 

Glen Arm Road at Lions and Lions Feed Store 
Glen Arm, Maryland 21057 
(301) 665-6500 


the state's three mile tracks — Pimlico, 
Laurel and Bowie. 

Bowie's management states that its grand¬ 
stand and clubhouse are fully air conditioned 
and that it anticipates a successful meeting. 

Timonium will conduct its 42-day meeting 
after Bowie closes. 

The Timonium meeting will begin July 21 
and run through September 6. 

Principal improvement at the York road 
track is a completely new five-furlong racing 
strip which was constructed after the close of 
the 1974 meeting. The new, larger track 
should eliminate most of the problems en¬ 
countered by horses as they went into the 
sharp-angled clubhouse turn. 

On the drawing board for the 1976 meeting 
are plans for a new clubhouse, air condition¬ 
ing, escalators and elevators. These im¬ 
provements were made possible by the 
legislature's passage of a bill which turned 
over the state's share of the pari-mutuel tax 
to Timonium for the next four years. It is 
expected that this legislation will provide 
Timonium with approximately 6 million dol¬ 
lars for capital improvements. □ 



BOWIE NOW OFFERS BIG TIME 
THOROUGHBRED SUMMER RACING 


STAKES CLOSING MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1975 

SAT., JUNE 28 — THE DOGWOOD STAKES — $25,000-ADDED 

Fillies. Three-Year-Olds. One Mile and One-Sixteenth 

FRI., JULY 4 — THE FORT McHENRY HANDICAP — $25,000-ADDED 

Three-Year-Olds and Upward, One Mile and One-Sixteenth 

SAT., JULY 5 — THE ANNAPOLIS HANDICAP — $25,000-ADDED 

Three-Year-Olds, Six Furlongs 

SAT., JULY 12 — *THE PLAYPEN STAKES — $25,000-ADDED 

Two-Year-Olds, (Registered Maryland-Breds), 

Five and One-Half Furlongs 

SAT., JULY 19 — THE MARYLANDER HANDICAP — $50,000-ADDED 

Three-Year-Olds. One Mile and One-Eighth 

•MARYLAND-BRED FUND STAKES 


POST TIME 1:30 P.M. 


CONTINUOUS RACING FOR 47 DAYS 

MAY 27 THRU JULY 19 

Clubhouse and Grandstand Completely Air Conditioned 
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Research Ride Is Scheduled 

A National Ride for Research on Saturday, 
September 20, with Penny Tweedy as chair¬ 
man, will give horsemen an opportunity to 
inform the public of the importance of the 
industry and to raise funds for equine re¬ 
search. 

The National Ride for Research will com¬ 
prise separate rides throughout the United 
States conducted by clubs, organizations 
and any groups that want to participate. 

While Rides for Research have been spon¬ 
sored since 1972, the National Ride is the first 
time they have been coordinated into one big 
effort. 

When Morris Animal Foundation decided 
a National Ride for Research could benefit 
horsemen in several ways, Mrs. Tweedy was 
unanimously selected as chairman. One of 
the most popular women in the horse world, 
Mrs. Tweedy is breeder of Triple Crown 
winner Secretariat and champion Riva 
Ridge. 

Patterned after walk-a-thons for charity. 
Ride for Research is a project of Morris Ani¬ 


mal Foundation, Denver, which sponsors 
research at veterinary schools to benefit 
horses. 

Suggestions and procedures for participat¬ 
ing in the National Ride for Research are 
available from Morris Animal Foundation, 
531 Guaranty Bank Building, Denver, Col¬ 
orado 80202. 

A Different Mrs. Robertson 

It was incorrectly stated in the April issue 
of this magazine that Mrs. M. K. Robertson is 
the owner of Ship's Quarters Farm. Mrs. 
Robertson is actually a daughter-in-law of 
the farm's owner. The error was made in an 
article describing the Horses A to Z program 
which Mrs. M. K. Robertson will conduct at 
McDonogh School this summer. 

Coggins Negative May 1 

Maryland's Department of Agriculture has 
ruled that all horses entering the state on and 
after May 1 will be required to have evidence 
of a negative Coggins test made during the 
past 12 months. 


For Over 100 Years.Your 

Thoroughbred Authority 

Get the entire picture with a subscription to 
THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD 

P. 0. BOX 11788 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 40511 

$25.00 per year 
Kentucky Addresses Add 5% Sales Tax. 

Join Us for Our Next 100 Years 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 

► A V-Mail letter to the editor from Lt. 
Hugh J. O'Donovan, on duty in Germany, 
was reproduced as the frontispiece. Lt. 
O'Donovan commented: "One loses much 
contact with the things he loves over here 
and it is indeed a welcome relief to receive 
The Maryland Horse and be able to keep 
up somewhat on the news." 

► Hopes raised by an April announcement 
from the ODT director that a plan to permit 
race tracks to reopen on May 10 was under 
consideration were promptly dashed when 
the new President, Harry S. Truman, re¬ 
marked in answer to a question asked at his 
first press conference that the ban on racing 
would continue. 

Racing was divided in its reaction to this 
development. Optimists, noting that the 
President had obviously not had time to con- 



THE 

Maryland Horse 

THE OrriCIAL PUBLICATION OP THE 
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fer with advisors on the issue, found the fact 
that no specific duration was mentioned a 
good omen. Pessimists felt that reopening 
might be a long way off. 

In the meantime, the tempo of training 
picked up considerably and Pimlico presi¬ 
dent Harry Parr announced tentative plans 
to stage a super stakes day, running the 
Preakness, the Dixie and the Pimlico Oaks on 
a single card. 

► T/5 Dave Woods (see page 54), writing 
from Fort Riley, Kansas, observed in the 
course of a newsy letter that "what AGV 
would like, I know, is still a Preakness win¬ 
ner of his own by Discovery out of one of his 
own mares." Coincidentally, a list of Mr. 
Vanderbilt's incomparably appropriate 
names for his homebred two-year-olds of 
1945 appeared on the same page. Among 
them was Geisha, for a filly by Discovery — 
Miyako. Geisha didn't win the Preakness but 
eight years later a remarkable gray son of 
hers got the job done. 

► Grantland Rice, in an article reprinted 
from The Sun, protested that "racing has re¬ 
ceived the rawest deal of all sports." As an 

J. Yancey Christmas, master 
of Rough Time Farm in Marlboro, was 
described as "one of Maryland's 
leading and most vociferous trainers." 
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expert and unbiased observer, Mr. Rice 
reasoned that the gambling which made rac¬ 
ing vulnerable was just as prevalent, al¬ 
though undercover and non-productive 
taxwise, in other equally expensive sports 
which burned up just as much gas and of¬ 
fered no more in the way of morale-building 
entertainment or relaxation. 

► English Triple Crown winner *Bahram, 
the cover horse, was owned by a syndicate 
including Marylanders Sylvester Labrot and 
Alfred Vanderbilt. 

► Two obituaries presented a striking con¬ 
trast. J. H. (Jerry) Louchheim, a Philadelphia 
contractor who operated Three Cousins 
Farm in Hydes with his cousins Harry F. 
Louchheim and Henry S. Horkheimer, died 
of a heart attack at the age of 71. Private 
Robert A. (Bobby) Rasche, 18, an outstand¬ 
ing rider whose "unfailing good humor and 
fine sportsmanship endeared him to all" at 
McDonogh School, was reported killed in 
action after three days at the front in the 
European theatre. 


FROM HANDSOME KID’S FIRST CROP 

Bay (illy, foaled February, 1974, 
by Handsome Kid out of ‘Islette 

Taken at 6 months of age, this filly 
typifies all of Handsome Kid’s foals— 
large, good bone, intelligent, well bal¬ 
anced and beautifully proportioned. 

HANDSOME KID 

Bay Horse, 1966, by Beau Gar—Marullah, 
by *Nasrullah 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Hobeau Farm 

BALLINDERRY 

Chesapeake City, Maryland 21915 
Mrs. Cherry Rogers (301) 885-5483 




A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
HORSE TRAILERS! 

Quality workmanship with a minimum of delay! 


• WIRING INSTALLED AND REPAIRED 

• UNDERCOATING - INTERIORS & UNDERCARRIAGES 

• BODY REPAIRS • WELDING • BRAKE WORK 

• CUSTOM PAINTING of STABLE or FARM COLORS 

• HITCHES INSTALLED • TIRE SALES • LETTERING 


JERRY’S CHEVROLET 

PAINT AND BODY SHOP DEPARTMENT 
Ask for DOUG CARROLL or ED FORNWALT 

PERRING PARKWAY & JOPPA RD. 661-9100 
ON THE BELTWAY AT EXIT 30 NORTH 
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From The Bookshelf Reviewed by Jacquelyn Detrick 



DERBY 

The Life and Times of the 12th Earl of 

Derby. Millard Cox. J. A. Allen & Com¬ 
pany, London, 1974. 164 pp. $22.50. 

Derby: In North America approximately 55 
races carry the name and another 51 derbies 
are run in other parts of the world. Yet the 
man who gave his name to these races is 
virtually unknown. 

Interests in both English history and 
Thoroughbred horses and racing led Millard 
Cox to devote many years to a study of Ed¬ 
ward Smith Stanley, the 12th Earl of Derby. 
The result is this volume, "the first complete 
biography of the man who founded the two 
most famous horse races in the world, the 
Derby and the Oaks." 

Lord Derby was born in 1752 and died in 
1834; his lifetime spanned a glittering period 
of English history when the upper class 
dominated the political, sporting, literary 
and fashionable sets. Derby was equally at 
home in palace. Parliament, cockpits and 
paddocks. His friends and contemporaries 
included such luminaries as David Garrick, 
Richard Sheridan, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


James Boswell, "Beau" Brummel and the 
Prince of Wales (George IV). 

Illustrating the book are photographs of 
paintings dating from the 18th century; the 
frontispiece is Thomas Gainsborough's por¬ 
trait of Lord Derby; included is Diomed — 
the horse who won the first Derby in 1780 — 
painted by George Stubbs; paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence and 
George Romney highlight the gallery. 

The loose organization by specific topics 
rather than chronological sequence leads to 
some repetition and overlapping. Although 
this can present a slight problem of mental 
organization for the reader, it is a minor criti¬ 
cism of what is basically a detailed and fact¬ 
ual presentation dedicated to "All the Der¬ 
bies throughout the world." 

INSIDE HORSERACING 

Joseph B. Davidson, D.V.M. Arco Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, 1973. 

282 pp. (Paperback). $3.00. 

"All horse races are fixed." With the first 
sentence of the Foreword the author casts his 
lure which is nothing but a play with words 
after all. He continues, "It is impossible to 
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have a horse race without some fixing." 
(Substitute the word Conditions.) 

The first section is satirical — basically a 
lecture to an innocent, affluent businessman 
who has just decided to buy a race horse. 
Assuming that the new owner won't know a 
forelock from a fetlock, the author has a bit of 
fun introducing prospective owner to less- 
than-scrupulous trainer. New owners and 
experienced trainers alike may bridle a bit at 
the spoof. 

The chapter entitled "Beginning Of A 
'Fix' " is the introduction to the book Dr. 
Davidson probably wanted to write in the 
first place. As basic introductory material, 
however, the section is good. 

The author assumes three distinct roles — 
satirist, educator, veterinarian. Three books 
could have resulted — one did. As one book, 
this one falls short of its claim to be "An 
Invaluable Guide for Owners or Bettors." 
The book Dr. Davidson has written is a fine 
introduction to the myriad factors involved in 
producing a fit horse and an honest race. The 
neophyte will find a basic education INSIDE 
HORSERACING. 



The biggest bargain 
since Stymie was claimed. 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$5.00 

52 issues yearly covering the entire spec¬ 
trum of Thoroughbred racing and breeding. 
PLUS Stallion Register and Foreign Run¬ 
ners Supplement. The BLOOD-HORSE is a 
must for serious horsemen. 


■ ( ) 10 weeks 
* ( ) 1 year 

" Namfl 

$5.00 . 

$25.00 ($26.25 in Ky.) * 

MH- 

" Arlrimcc " 

■ Hitv State 

Zio ■ 



The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 


Damascus on top. 


SVAHA 

Bay Horse, 1972, 16.1 Hands. 
Unraced due to injury. 


Breaking and Training 


Bold Ruler on the bottom. 



Sunglow j 

[ Sun Again 
l Rosern 

Sword Dancer 


By Jimminy 

Swing Time 

Damascus 

Highland Fling j 

Bay, 1964 

‘My Babu j 

( Djebel 
[ Perfume 

Kerala 

Blade of Time j 

f‘Sickle 

Bar Nothing 


‘Nasrullah J 

[ Nearco 

[ Mumtaz Begum 

Bold Ruler 

Miss Disco 

\ Discovery 
{ Outdone 

Conversation Piece 

Bay, 1967 

Bryan G. 

(‘Blenheim II 
l Anthemion 

Cicada - 

Satsuma | 

( Bossuet 
[ Hildene 


Vi Mile Track 


Ample Pasture 


Facilities now open for a limited number of outside horses in training. 


LITTLE HAWK FARM 


Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., Owner 


Crozier, Va., 23039 


John Brunot, Manager 
(301) 784-5257 
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Classified Advertisements 

Rates: $6.00 minimum. $2.00 per line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


Stallions 


STALLION FOR SHOW, HUNTER, CROSS-BREEDING: 

Wonderful disposition, excellent conformation. TEROLARK, 
b.h., 1968, ‘Patotero—Painted Lark, by Tom’s Lark (Tom 
Fool). Standing at Wyndstone Farms, Monkton, Md. (301) 
329-6433. 


NOW BEING SYNDICATED: Young stakes winning stallion by 
Swoon’s Son (sire of Chris Evert). From three small crops to 
race, sire of winners Wembly Swoon (7 wins, $15,034 at 3, 
1974), Swoon for Peace (at 2, 1974), etc. For information call 
Ann Jones, Wyndstone Farm, Monkton, Md. (301) 329-6433. 

JUMPERS: ‘Explode II, b.h., 1966, stakes winning 
jumper—still holds course record for Tom Roby Steeplechase 
at Del. Park. By Exbury, stakes winner in France and England. 
$300 live foal. Standing at Rainbow Valley, New Windsor, Md. 
(301) 875-2284. 


Miscellaneous 


HORSE MANURE REMOVAL: Prompt, regular pickup. Year- 
round service. Frezzo Bros., Box 44, Avondale, Pa. 19311. 
(215) 268-8258. 


WHOLESALE HAY & STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES & PELLETS, 
BAGGED WOOD SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered by 
truck or rail. Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, Spring 
Lake, N. J. (201) 449-1888. 

FENCING INSTALLED AND FENCING MATERIALS for sale. Post 
and rail and locust. Clear View Farm, West Friendship, Md. 
(301) 489-4376 or 774-7540. 


HARTING FARM SHOW: MSA English. June 29th. For informa- 
tion call (301) 757-3764 or 647-6995._ 

HAY, IRRIGATED WESTERN ALFALFA, CANADIAN SHAVINGS: 

Will deliver in Maryland and Northern Virginia. John M. Myers, 
Inc. Upper Marlboro, Md. (301) 627-3376. 

HORSE WALKER: 2 years old, virtually unused — new condi¬ 
tion. $500. Jim Peters (301) 299-5161 or (202) 363-3110. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Conformation portraits, farm scenics, action 
pictures — everything for the horseman. Jack Dewell (301) 
465-5933. 


Horses, Ponies For Sale_ 

1975 ROCK TALK COLT: Superior individual, EX-BLACK TYPE 
DAM, 16.1, ‘Nasrullah/Busanda male line. Also DISPERSAL 
MARES, FOALS, etc. — CLOUDY DAWN, GEORGE LEWIS, 
CENTRAL PARIS, PRINCELY PLEASURE. Sceptre, P. 0. Box 
385, Bronxville, N. Y. (914) 476-9767. 


MR. SUBURBAN: Dk.b. colt, Maryland-bred 2-year-old. Now 
being broken, knees closed. By Jet Traffic — Polynesian Play, 
winner of 5 allowance races $39,000 plus. First foal won first 
start, allowance-placed winner, $10,000 plus. Second foal al¬ 
lowance winner $19,000 plus as a 3-year-old $5,000 allowance 
winner 4/11/75 at Pimlico. Strong well-made colt. Second dam 
Love Story, winner of 18 races, $31,300. Jet Traffic stakes 
winner of 15 races, 11 seconds, total earnings $146,078. Price 
for colt $8,000. Can be seen at Kennersley Stud in Maryland. 
(301) 556-6622 or call (201) 462-6529 for further information. 

CHESTNUT THOROUGHBRED MARE: With papers 16.1 h. f 
11-year-old. Excellent looks and disposition. Beautiful mover 
and completely sound. Shown successfully. Still eligible for 
showing green over fences. $3,000. Call evenings (301) 
363-0754. 


TB 3-YEAR-OLD FILLY: By JET TRAFFIC. 16.1 h. Classy. Top 
conformation. Race or show prospect. $3,500. Write or call 
Burnley Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 22724. (703) 937-5169. 

THOROUGHBRED 3-YEAR-OLDS, ALL IN TRAINING: (1) Dk. B 

Gelding, 16 h., by Dancing Breeze out of Bullesteo, by Bull 
Page. (2) Ch. Filly, by Red Monk out of Fairy Mantle, by 
Fairymant. THOROUGHBRED YEARLINGS: (1) Bay Filly, by 
Dancing Count out of Bullesteo, by Bull Page. (2) Ch. Colt, by 
Journalist out of Call Assistant, by Adjutant General. Both Excel¬ 
lent Racing Prospects. Also Weanlings and Broodmares for 
sale. Jim Sweeney (301) 948-7303. 


3 U THOROUGHBRED: 2-year-old. Green broke. Excellent 
jumper prospect. No vices. Excellent bloodlines. $1,000 or best 
offer. Good home. Call (301) 378-2966. 


JROODMARE IN FOAL: 4-year-old bay mare, by Uncle Percy out 
of Lasting Song by *Sebring II. Maryland-bred, half-sister to 
Trudy’s Grey, winner of over $23,000 in last 3 mos. of racing. In 
foal to Big Pete (stud fee paid). Priced to sell $3,000. Mare can 
be seen by appointment at Venturi Knoll Farm, 4051 Salem 
Bottom Rd., Winfield, Md. 21157. (301) 997-2751. 
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ATTRACTIVE DK.B. OR BR. 2-YEAR-OLD FILLY: Fern Dancer- 
Heather Weather, by Prince Dare. Race or show prospect. 
$2,000. Forecast Farm. (703) 659-2367. 

SHOW HUNTER: Bay T.B. Gelding, 16.1 h., 8yrs., attractive, 
fat, sound, with blaze face. Green over fences but shows poten¬ 
tial to make jumper. $2,000. (301) 771-4218. 

REGISTERED THOROUGHBRED: Bay gelding 16.1 hands. 
8-year-old. Show prospect. Owner going to college. $1,500. 
(301) 974-4176. 


Trailers, Vans_ 

HARTMAN AND COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate deliv¬ 
ery. Trade-ins accepted. Special discount to horsemen. 
W. I. Patterson, P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 

HORSE TRAILERS: Complete trailer repair service — sandblast¬ 
ing, painting, running gear, wiring. Trailer hitches installed. 
Perone Performance Products Co., 9571 Washington Blvd., 
Laurel, Md. (301) 498-7270 or 792-7577. 


HARTMAN TRAILERS: Hartman’s First Distributor: Roland E. 
Scarff Trailer Sales, 420 Moores Mill Rd., Bel Air, Md. (301) 
838-8321, 879-1316; or 667-0649. 


HARTMAN TRAILERS: Sales, Service, Hitches Installed. In 
stock for immediate delivery. TROY’S INC., Cockeysville, Md. 
(301) 666-2060. 

TURNBOW GOOSENECK TRAILERS: Finest quality Thor- 
oughbred deluxe for 2, 4 & 6 horses. All types — Royalwood. 
(215) 696-6440, West Chester, Pa. 

HORSE TRAILERS: Kingston 2 & 4 Thoroughbred units in stock. 
Larger sizes available. Trade-ins accepted. Complete hitch, wir¬ 
ing & brake work. Custom painting. Visit MARSDEN CHEV¬ 
ROLET KAMPING KORNER, Jacksonville, Md. for one stop 
service for your trailer. (301) 667-1010. 

ROYALWOOD HARTMAN TRAILERS: Largest dealer in U S A. 
Special features. Buy in Pa. and save. Call collect (215) 
696-6440, West Chester, Pa. 


Boarding, Training Facilities 

HORSES BOARDED: Top farm has opening for horses. Finest 
facilities, excellent pasture and stabling. Sales yearlings our 
specialty. Contact Bill Hebb, Walnut Grove, Clarksville, Md. 
(301) 531-5404 (day); (301) 531-5975 (night). 

KNOWLEDGEABLE VETERAN TRAINER: seeks additional horses 
for Maryland and nearby tracks, reasonable rates. Will accept a 
few on percentage basis under certain conditions. George 
Hayes, 12224 Berry St., Wheaton, Maryland 20906. Call even¬ 
ings (301) 942-7910. 

DEEP SILVER FARM: Has space available for boarding, lay-ups, 
legging up and breaking. Excellent facilities. Personal attention. 
Contact Will East (301) 346-7977. 

QUALITY CARE FOR YOUR HORSE: In the heart of hunt country. 
Boarding, training, instruction, sales. Venture Farm, Shepperd 
Road, Monkton, Md. (301) 771-4242. 


Help Wanted, Available _ 

MARYLAND-BASED TRAINER: Interested in taking several qual¬ 
ified horses on percentage arrangement. Write P. 0. Box 4, 
Drawer 67, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


DESIRES SUMMER JOB WITH HORSES: Young man, 16, ex¬ 
perienced in farm and horse work. Will relocate and live at job. 
Call (301) 795-1648 after 7 p.m. Ask for Rodney. 


For Rent 


HORSE TRAILERS: For rent by the day, week, or month. Perone 
Performance Products Co., 9571 Washington Blvd., Laurel, 
Md. (301) 498-7270 or 792-7577. 


Real Estate 


OWNERS RETIRING: Profit-making, well-established business. 
Equitation school, boarding and training facility. Retail tack 
store. Inside arena with 45 box stalls, all full with waiting list. 2 
feed rooms, 2 tack rooms, wash rack, beautiful office with 2 
bathrooms. 3 outside rings, jump course, jump field, 2 Ige. 
fenced paddocks. Large old colonial home, 6 beautiful fenced 
acres. Adjoining 250 acres leased for safe trails. 20 min. from 
downtown Wash., D.C., in Md. Write Drawer 63, The Maryland 
Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


NEED PRIVATE, ECONOMICAL HOUSING FOR YOUR EM¬ 
PLOYEES? We have it! Furn., 2 BR, 1 bath, Din. Rm., Laundry, 
W/W Carpet, etc. 1973 Schult ‘custom’ mobile home, 65' x12', 
$9,300 or best. (215) 869-8552 eves. 

NEW HORSE FARM-CECIL COUNTY: Almost-new 3-bedroom 
ranch, New ultra-modern 10 stall barn/50 ton loft. Small barn, 4 
stalls plus storage space. Very good training track, board fence. 
Central location for all Delaware & Maryland race tracks, 3 mi. 
Pa. line, 1V 2 hrs. Liberty Bell, Keystone and 3 hrs. to New York 
City tracks. 15 acres — all farm equipment $125,000. More 
acreage available on excellent terms. Phone (301) 658-5171 or 
call your Broker. Brokers invited. 

OWNER RETIRING: Profit-making, completely equipped 
Thoroughbred breeding and boarding horse farm in Cecil 
County, Md. Half-mile road frontage, excellent pasture with 8 
paddocks, 25 box stalls, 2 60x30 run-ins, 6 free feeders, large 
bank barn for storage, running stream and heated watering 
troughs, 8 rooms of immaculate living quarters, small efficiency 
apartment, 5 car garage that could easily be converted into 
additional living quarters for extra income. Many extras. Call for 
information: Petry Real Estate, Inc., (301) 658-6691, Rising 
Sun, Md. 21911. 


Pedigrees_ 

CATALOGUE STYLE PEDIGREES AND STALLION REPORTS: 

Quick service. Must have correct name, year of birth. Maryland 
Sales Agency, Monkton, Md. 21111. Telephone (301) 
771-4478. 
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If Sub Call’s progeny follow in the 
footsteps of their remarkable sire 
each of them will earn $240,730. Sub 
Call won 6 stakes and placed in 10 
others. He set a new track record for 
7 furlongs at Bowie which he ran in 
1:21 and equalled Laurel’s track rec¬ 
ord in the Capitol Handicap — 7 fur¬ 
longs in 1:23 3 /s — a race he won by 
4V 2 lengths over SPRING DOUBLE. 
Sub Call earned checks in two-thirds 
of his 96 career starts. Those he de¬ 
feated include: Crack Ruler, Rock 
Talk, Berkley Prince, Mister Diz, 
Bushido, Spring Double, Sandoval, 
Salerno and Sir Judex. 


chestnut colt by Sub Call out of Rebel Sparkler 
photographed as a weanling 

A well made individual, Sub Call is by One Count’s son One Sub and out of 
Party Call, a full sister to Kentucky Derby winner MIDDLEGROUND 
He is siring exceptional foals such as the one pictured above. His 
first foals race at 2 this season. 




1975 Fee—Private Contract 

Special concession to approved mares. 




(Property of a Syndicate) 


Carolyn Rauck Green 
(301) 795-3438 


GREEN WILLOW FARMS 

956 Oak Tree Road, Westminster, Maryland 21157 


Inquiries to: 
L. R. O’Brien, Box 7175 
Richmond, Va. 23221 
(804) 358-4444 
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Editorial 


One Horse Player's Opinion 

Even though I've been watching Preaknesses since 1941 (Whirlaway) and 
writing about them since 1946 (Assault), my greatest thrill in the race came only 
last year when Little Current won by seven lengths, posting a $28.20 mutuel. 

This confession is made with embarrassment because Little Current was a 
Kentucky-bred. I really should have gained my greatest thrill when 
Maryland-breds Bee Bee Bee and Kauai King won the race. 

But that, you see, is precisely the point about horse racing. There's no logic 
— only emotion. 

Now the reason I got excited in 1974 was that I had selected Little Current 
to win the Kentucky Derby. I backed my judgment with money and then sat 
groaning atop the Churchill Downs grandstand while watching Little Current 
run into more traffic jams than any mortal horse could hope to overcome. 

So I came back from Louisville convinced that I could name the winner of 
the up-coming Preakness. In fact when my son George drew Little Current's 
name in our office pool, I offered to buy the ticket from him. He countered with 
a dark stare that said: "I better not. You might know something." 

It's nice to have your son think you might know something. But on the 
other hand it puts you out on a limb. 

I remember that I started Preakness Day off last year with $65 in my pocket 
and tried hard to run it up to maybe a couple of hundred so that I could make a 
decent bet on Little Current. Well, as things turned out I didn't do too well on 
those early races. By the time the Preakness came around I had $23, and it was 
twelve days before the salary checks on the first of the month. 

It took me quite a while to decide whether to bet $22 or $20. Finally, I made 
the conservative decision, getting only two $10 tickets and ignoring the deuce. 

Well, they ran the race and here comes Little Current! 

In a way I collected more that $282. That look George gave me had to be 
worth a thousand at the very least. 

/ Snowden Carter 
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The Maryland Horse 


and 

there will be 
more to eome 

Tinajero- North Sea-Elephant Walk 

SAG/I MORE flRM 

Ralph W. Mcllvain Alfred G. Vanderbilt 

manager owner 


Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
(301) 833-3737 



f ^ 1959, Double Jay—Noble Nurse, by Count Fleet 


Ranking 3rd in Maryland with 1974 earnings of over $500,000 
Ranking 1st in Maryland for number of winners 
Ranking 1st in Maryland for number of races won 

SIRE OF 15 STAKES HORSES 

including 1974 stakes winner NOBLE OF COURSE (2-year-old), 
stakes-placed BOLD ARION and SEND ME. 



C. Marshall Glass 

Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 


Fee: SI,500 live foal 

(Property of a Syndicate) 

Also Standing Bold Favorite—$3,500 live foal 

Phone: (301) 755-6877. 






